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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Durine the end of August and the early days of September 
there was much gossip about Mr. MacDonald’s movements. 

He loves the limelight and gives any amount 
Mr. v of material to the paragraphist. A day in 
Tne nae which he is not photographed is a wasted day, 

and it is only when he is going to stay with Tory 
Dukes and Marquises—why do they invite such a man ?—that 
he endeavours to keep his movements quiet. The political 
gossip-writers therefore spread themselves, by the column, 
in the papers which go in for this form of journalism, and 
recently there has been more than the usual amount of 
talk about a journey made by the Prime Minister to London. 
He is said to have gone south to meet Mr. Lloyd George 
and Lord Lothian, who are engaged in solving the problem 
of unemployment. It was unkindly suggested by a Liberal 
organ that Mr. MacDonald could not afford to allow Mr. 
Lloyd George to have all the credit of attending to this 
matter while he was holiday-making, and that he had at 
any rate to appear interested. It is not known what is to 
come of these meetings. Opinions differ as to which of the 
two parties is “ diddling ” the other, for it is not suggested, 
by the most artless gossip-writer, that either means to deal 
fairly with the other, nor, we may add for the matter of 
that, with the unemployed. Mr. MacDonald is concerned 
with the business of remaining in office and Mr. Lloyd George 
with the business of getting there by hook or by crook, and 
the activities of both these political personages should be 
watched in the light of this information. In this last case 
we believe that Mr. MacDonald’s chief anxieties and his 
travelling have been due to another cause than our two 
million unemployed. _ 
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Ir is believed, by those in a position to know, that Mr. 
MacDonald’s unexpected trip to London was not due to 
| et the reasons given by the Press. Mr. Lloyd 
Fch Places George was not his objective. He had a 
much more serious aim for his journey than 
any political manceuvering for position. He was constrained 
by the financial crisis which has been brought about by 
many years of maladministration and extravagance and has 
now reached a point that not only alarms the highest financial 
authorities in the City of London, but has repercussions 
abroad that cannot be ignored by any British Government. 
His Majesty’s Ministers are believed to have received ominous 
hints from foreign quarters that used to regard London as 
the financial centre of the world and British credit as some- 
thing beyond all criticism. But the effect of recent events 
in this country and the sad plight to which we have reduced 
ourselves by political and financial ineptitude, is raising 
grave doubts as to our national stability and security. It 
takes a great deal to disturb the optimism, not to say self- 
complacency, of British Bankers, but those among them who 
stop to think are seriously perturbed at the outlook, and 
indeed would be described as “alarmists” if their views 
appeared in the Press. Great international banks abroad 
likewise feel the same and are said to have conveyed their 
views to the Prime Minister in unmistakable fashion. 
There is consequently something like a panic in La Haute 
Finance, and we incline to believe that this, rather than 
anything else, is responsible for the comings and goings of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who is compelled to take counsel 
with the Bank of England and anybody else who can help 
to illuminate a gloomy situation. 


Tue Bromley election, which took place on August 2nd, 
was an outstanding feature of the recess by reason of the 

incursion of an unofficial candidate, Mr. 
9 e Bromley Redwood, who advocated Imperial protection 

on “United Empire Party” lines and the 
maintenance of British prestige in India and Egypt. The 
official Conservative candidate, Mr. Campbell, was also a 
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Protectionist, although within the fold and under the wings 
of the Central office. The other candidates were Mr. Ford- 
ham, Liberal, and Mr. Ashworth, Labour. The figures 
were interesting and provided a comment on the electoral 
mind, which is useful to all those who will stop to think 
in terms of democracy, for Mr. Redwood, a complete 
stranger to the constituency, without any organization or 
any parliamentary assistance, polled the substantial number 
of 9,483 votes. The poll was declared as follows:— 


Mr. E. T. Campbell (U.) a .. 12,782 
Mr. W. G Fordham (L ) 
Mr. V. C. Redwood (United Empire) 9,483 
Mr, A. KE. Ashworth (Lab.) .. 5,942 

Unionist majority 


Mr. Redwood’s was undoubtedly a remarkable achievement, 
and was likewise a triumph for Lord Rothermere and his 
great newspaper organization, which gave this independent 
candidate unstinted support; but he had no other help, 
and its success in collecting votes gives us the measure of 
the propaganda powers of the Daily Mail and the associated 
newspapers. Official Conservatives have always affected 
to despise the Daily Mail and to belittle its popular influence, 
and the campaign of the Conservative Central Office against 
Mr. Redwood consisted mainly of the slinging of mud, 
some of which no doubt stuck as his record in Australian 
politics is anything but impressive. It was suggested that 
the single effect of his candidature must be to split the 
Conservative Party for the benefit of the Liberals, but, as 
usual, the Tapers and Tadpoles were wrong, for comparing 
the figures of this bye-election with those of the General 
Election it is obvious, from the heavily reduced polls of the 
three regular Parties, that the United Empire nominee 
drew heavily from all, for the simple reason that every- 
where—among Conservatives, Liberals, and Socialists— 
there is weariness and exasperation at the mess their respec- 
tive leaders have made of national affairs in almost every 
department. 
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WHETHER the three old Parties have the sense to take the 
lesson of Bromley to heart we cannot say. Front Bench 

politicians are usually unteachable, but from 
Saiatmabiens the political point of view Bromley is a 

portent which is bound to have consequences 
in many other constituencies. Not the least curious feature 
of this bye-election was the attitude of Lord Beaverbrook 
and his Empire Crusaders, who presumably regarded the 
official Conservative candidate’s pledges on safeguarding 
and Empire trade as sufficient for their purpose, and they 
apparently do not endorse the other feature of Mr. Red- 
wood’s propaganda, which was one perpetual protest against 
the policy of scuttle and surrender that has marked our 
course of late years, and involved substituting the white 
flag for the Union Jack from China to Peru. That the 
Rothermere campaign is largely directed against Mr. Baldwin 
personally seems to be generally acknowledged, and 
strangely enough Mr. Lloyd George, who laid the foundation 
of any blunders Mr. Baldwin may have committed, escapes 
animadversion and is periodically treated as a popular hero, 
though he hardly shares a single opinion of the Press that 
attacks Mr. Baldwin. Some people are of opinion that 
Mr. Baldwin’s position as Leader of the Conservative Party 
will become impossible and that he will throw it up in dis- 
gust, but others—who ought to know—aver that although 
the ex Prime Minister is without any personal ambition, 
and has no love of office or importance for its own sake, 
he will not consent to be driven into retirement by any 
newspaper agitation, however formidable. It is therefore 
an impasse, and many Conservatives, who have been keenly 
disappointed by Conservative policy during the last few 
years, hesitate to embark on a B.M.G. movement, because 
they have no idea who would succeed Mr. Baldwin were a 
vacancy created, and, as some people put it, they might 
find themselves out of the frying-pan into the fire, supposing, 
for example, our Parliamentarians appointed Mr. Winston 
Churchill to the Conservative Leadership! 


THE resolute silence in which Mr. Baldwin has entrenched 


ves 
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himself has thrown the sayings of the other Conservative 
ex Ministers into relief. Lord Brentwood has taken the 
lead about Mr. Graham’s scandalous efforts 
The Unionist {9 spike the guns of the Imperial Con- 
alle ference. Lord Eustace Percy has come out 
with a reasoned statement of why he does 
not intend to pledge himself against food taxation at the 
next election, and Mr. Neville Chamberlain has declared for 
an emergency Tariff. None of these are “ party,” but only 
individual statements. These ex Ministers are all stimu- 
lated by the awakening of the non-political industrialists. 
Sir William Morris, Sir Ernest Petter, and their likes are 
the true National leaders of the moment, and things are 
moving at a rate which, like the revolution of the earth on 
its own axis, is too rapid to detect. The Tadpoles and 
Tapers, and even Mr. Lloyd George, with his henchman 
Lord Lothian (the Philippe Egalité of our day), who are 
just manceuvring for position, may find themselves quite 
out in their reckoning of political tides and winds. There 
never was a time in our generation when parties were so 
confused or when conventional and office-minded men were 
so lost as they are to-day. We wish we could be sure that 
political intriguers would come by their true deserts. But 
it is an unwelcome fact that the sufficiently unscrupulous 
are always apt to emerge, even in a time of cataclysm. 
The original Philippe Egalité, having voted for his cousin’s 
death and. for the downfall of Royalty, survived himself— 
despised, it is true, for his faithlessness—but he did not 
perish like the rest of his family and order. 

The other Liberals are out of the Public picture for the 
moment; the advertisement is all for those we have men- 
tioned. The Socialists, on the other hand, are in full cry 
after protection—protection of the least valuable kind, be 
it said. No one knows how this battle will go in the 
Cabinet, that embarrassed body of inadequate people. 
Seeing the scale of the seas they are endeavouring to ride 
out, they appear mere wreckage and hardly worth con- 
sidering, save for the fact that wreckage is always a danger 
to navigating craft. 
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Ir is interesting to read Mr. Lloyd George’s public utter- | 
ances. He is known to be bargaining with Mr. Ramsay — 


MacDonald with a view to a Lib.-Lab. 
=. Lloyd coalition, and what he says out loud must 
Other People be understood to have that undertone. He 

always speaks well in Public, sometimes he 
strikes a spark, occasionally even he is accurate. He was 
accurate in one matter on September 20th, when he spoke 
to a gathering of farmers at Stowmarket. ‘‘ At the next 
election,” he is reported by The Times to have said, “ Liberals 
would have one great advantage, the country by that time 
would have experienced Government by the other two 
parties—a real advantage to the third.” That is true. 
The Liberals will have the advantage of pointing out the 
mistakes made by Conservatives and Socialists, and they 
will have another even greater “pull.” The electorate 
may by this time have forgotten what they are like, and, 
above all, what Mr. Lloyd George is like. That is a gain 
above price—for him. It is now eight years since the 


Coalition Government fell, chiefly because no one could ; 


trust Mr. Lloyd George. Eight years is a long time in a 
world of hurry. 

After this outburst of candour, the speaker settled into 
the usual pot and kettle of political speeches: 


“The Labour Party put in at the last election a good 
deal of paper. The time has come to cash it. The million 
of supporters who hold this paper bring it out, put it on 
the counter, but find that there is nothing to come in. The 
currency is depreciating, and it is going down very badly. 
It was not a bad thing to let the country see it.” 

Not a word, we may notice, about the Liberals having 
put the Socialists into office and having kept them there. 


LaTER on in his speech, Mr. Lloyd George referred to himself 
as a farmer. ‘‘ We farmers are passing through a very 
bad time,” he said. We are, and few of us 
have a personal fund to fall back upon. 
But the report of the speech did not show 
much hope for farmers in the Liberal programme. All the 


Farmer 
George 
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same, the speaker was ready to “co-operate with any 
Government that deals wisely, firmly, and promptly ” with 
our troubles. He was looking out for a Government of 
that sort. 


**T cannot pretend,” he said, “ that I am satisfied with 
the present exhibition of self-complacent and stubborn 
ineptitude, but I must be satisfied it is incurable first. 
There are not many incurable diseases, and it is just possible 
that a little medicine may cure them.” 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is probably the only person who 
knows exactly what this crack of the whip means. The 
chief concern of Conservatives should be to see that the 
Coalitioners in the late Baldwin administration do not lead 
their party into a morass of Mr. Lloyd George’s making. 
For the moment they can watch with complacency the 
quarrels of men whose agreement would bode no good to 
the country. The chief Liberal organ in the Provinces 
recently displayed great nervousness about the MacDonald- 
George conversations and uttered threats of a nature not 
to be misunderstood should the Prime Minister not come 
to terms with Mr. Lloyd George. It is significant that 
these “warnings” were printed immediately after the 
Stowmarket speech. 


THE Geneva League of Nations has been having one of its 
usual gatherings. The Press has given much prominence to 

the proceedings, which included two matters 
coche of paramount interest to the League of British 
Nations. The Geneva League was largely 
created by people who disliked or who disbelieved in the 
British Empire, and ever since its inception the forces of 
intrigue in Europe and elsewhere have found Geneva an ideal 
spot to operate from. It should never be forgotten that 
there is there a permanent staff, whose business it is to prepare 
agenda and collect material for the meetings, and while 
hitherto powerless to affect questions of war and peace, the 
meetings of the League have been fruitful as a source of 
irritation among the Powers. Such matters as “ Mandates,” 
the ghastly system by which one nation administers and the 
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others have the right to criticize the administration, leads to 
any amount of trouble and enables every conceivable inter- 
national grudge to be given play. Recently England has 
been hauled over the coals about Palestine, and more recently 
still General Hertzog has been criticized about South-West 
Africa. This last affair led to an amusing situation. The 
Germans, and others who use the Geneva League to weaken 
the British League, had no intention of getting General 
Hertzog’s back up, but he read them a lecture in which he 
made it plain that he intended to knock about the natives of 
South-West Africa as much as he pleased. And that is not 
saying a little, for General Hertzog’s native policy is retro- 
grade and derived from his German ancestry, of which he is 
very proud. The object of the League was not to fall foul 
of General Hertzog, who has many friends among the enemies 
of the Empire at Geneva, but to create difficulties for the 
British Government, which, however, they could only do as 
regards South-West Africa by hitting the Government of the 
Union, of which General Hertzog happens to be Prime 
Minister. The whole thing was, of course, engineered by 
the Germans, who are finding the League a most convenient 
machine for gratifying their multitudinous grievances. They 
have naturally been encouraged by Mr. MacDonald and his 
colleagues, through whose good offices they hope ultimately 
to secure the return of their former Colonies. 


CaN anyone explain the predilection of any British Govern- 
ment for the Geneva League of Nations, to which it is 

prepared to subordinate every British interest 
es and their prejudice against the British League 

of Nations, which several of His Majesty’s 
Ministers would dissolve if they could? We do not pretend 
to be able to unravel this enigma. We observe that Mr. 
William Graham, President of the Board of Trade, who 
passes for being a moderate, and is almost a persona grata 
to the Capitalist Press, gave another demonstration of this 
kink, from which so many of his colleagues suffer. According 
to the Manchester Guardian (September 15th), which is of 
the same school, Mr. Graham is all for Economic Co-operation 
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with European Powers who have no wish to co-operate with 
us, while he is equally averse to any form of Imperial Trade 
consolidation. Our contemporary thus expresses its glee 
over this gaffe. 


“* If there was any fear that, by the sheer attraction of the 
Imperial Conference, the Government was drifting, in economic 
matters, away from the League and toward an exclusive Im- 
perialism (our italics), Mr. Graham’s speech at Geneva should 
go far to dispel it. The Economic Committee of the Trade 
Unions Congress may have little faith in the possibility of 
international action through the League, but Mr. Graham, 
speaking for the Government, sees in it almost our only hope. 
Although many of the expectations which he held out a year 
ago, when he persuaded the League Assembly to initiate a 
movement for general tariff reductions, have been falsified, 
he is still pressing for the fulfilment of the sound, traditional 
policy of this country—the freeing of commercial inter- 
course from tariff and other artificial impediments.” 


This gives us an inkling of the attitude of the British 
Government towards the impending Imperial Conference, 
out of which they hope to make some political capital by 
pretending that they care for the British Empire. It also 
enables us to take the measure of ‘hot air” merchants, 
such as Mr. J. H. Thomas, who is anxious to retrieve the 
reputation he lost for mismanaging unemployment, by 
posing as an Imperial Patriot. 


THE effect of the appalling performance at Geneva, in 
seeking to put a spoke in the wheel of the Imperial Con- 

ference, on the British Industrial world may 
age i Seam be gathered from the admirable letter in 

which Sir Ernest Petter tendered his resigna- 
tion, to the President of the Board of Trade, of his membership 
of the Board of Trade Advisory Council. Sir Ernest is among 
the most distinguished and successful of British manufac- 
turers. He is a past-president of the British Engineers 
Association, a member of the Federation of British Industries, 
and the Chairman of Messrs. Petters, Ltd., the big manu- 
facturers of oil engines at Yeovil and Ipswich. When he 
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opened his paper to learn that Mr. Graham had pledged the 
British Government to ratify the one-sided ‘ Tariff Truce,” 
by which foreign competitors hope to tie our hands indefi- 
nitely, he told Mr. Graham what he thought of this action in 
a letter (published in the Daily Mail of September 16th), 
from which we quote the salient passages. After expressing 
his grave concern at the policy enunciated at Geneva, Sir 
Ernest pointed out that the effect of it would be to prolong 
the period of the 


** present unfair conditions under which our home market is 
exposed to the dumping of foreign manufactures, made under 
conditions not permitted by British trade union regulations, 
while foreign markets continue under their existing tariffs to 
be closed against the products of our own people.” 


“In view,” said Sir Ernest, “of the terrible state of 
employment in this country, such action appears to me 
to be suicidal. In my opinion it deprives a very large 
number of our workers, who should be employed in in- 
dustry, but who are at present unemployed, of all hope of 
amelioration of their present sufferings for an indefinite 
period of time.” 


The ratification of this ‘‘ Tariff Truce ” 


‘on the eve of the forthcoming Dominions Conference, when 
the question of increasing trade within the Empire is to be 
discussed, can only prejudice in advance the work of that 
Conference, even if it does not render it nugatory. It isa 
denial of the undertaking, given by other members of His 
Majesty’s Government, that we should enter that Conference 
with an open mind.” 


Sir Ernest pointed out that the Advisory Council of the 
Board of Trade had brought the unfair conditions, under 
which British Industry is being carried on, to Mr. Graham’s 
notice again and again. He added: 


“* Believing, as I do, that nothing but strong retaliatory 
measures against foreign tariffs holds out any hope of re- 
opening markets at present closed to us, or preventing the 
further restriction of others, and that the first step towards 
finding employment for our people must be the cessation of 
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the importation of foreign manufactures, for the making of 
which we have factories equipped standing idle or working 
on short time and skilled workers unable to find employment, 
I feel that my association with you as a member of your 
council is not one which I can continue with any sort of 
satisfaction, and shall be obliged if you will kindly accept my 
resignation accordingly.” 


When we find men of the capacity of Messrs. Snowden 
and Graham obstructing every proposal calculated to miti- 
gate unemployment, we cannot help asking whether they 
regard it as a valuable Socialist asset by increasing discontent. 


Mr. BENNETT, the Canadian Prime Minister, has lost no 
time in dealing with the problems of that great Dominion. 
. He introduced and passed a tariff during the 
rc, month of September, the effect of which, 
according to the well-informed correspondent 

of the Morning Post, will be to 


“increase the tariff on cotton and woollen textiles. Not only 
are the ad valorem duties raised by 5 to 10 points, but specific 
duties are added as well. 

‘Out of the annual exports from Great Britain to Canada 
of about £35,000,000, cotton and woollen goods account for 
about £10,000,000. Our cotton exports are relatively small, 
amounting to under £3,000,000 out of Canada’s total imports 
of these goods of £12,000,000. 

“The United States, which has hiterto exported to Canada 
three times the value of the cotton goods sent by this country, 
will be much more severely hit than Great Britain. We shall 
also be placed in a more favourable position against our foreign 
competitors by the fact that our cotton goods will now qualify 
for the preferential tariff if the content is 334 per cent. 
British, instead of 50 per cent. as heretofore. This may 
partly counterbalance the losses which we shall suffer through 
the increased tariffs. 

“Certain ranges of our iron and steel exports will also 
suffer, together with various miscellaneous commodities, 
such as paper, hardware, silk, boots and shoes, of which, 
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however, Canada takes relatively small amounts from this 
country. 

“On the other hand, agricultural implements, of which 
our exports have been quite insignificant as compared with 
those of the United States, should benefit greatly by being 
left free of duty, whereas the tariff has been substantially 
raised against the United States. 

“The new schedule has been imposed with the express 
intention of assisting Canadian industries, and is calculated 
to increase home employment by 25,000 men. There can, 
therefore, be little doubt that it will reduce our exports.” 


The tariff is in no way aimed at frustrating Empire 
Trade. But Mr. Bennett believes that this trade should be 
mutually beneficial and not one-sided. He will, I hope, 
induce the other members of the Imperial Conference to 
accept his views. The Morning Post says: 


“The United States will suffer to a much greater extent 
than this country, because the tariffs have been increased on 
a large number of agricultural products which hardly affect 
Great Britain. The definitely retaliatory step has been taken 
against the United States of raising the duty on a whole series 
of agricultural products to the level of the respective United 
States duties. 

“An interesting feature of the new schedule is the 
optional prohibition of imports from any country not a 
signatory of the Treaty of Versailles. This gives Canada a 
convenient leverage against the inconvenient imports of 
Russian goods, such as pulpwood and coal.” 


The last sentence is of extreme importance in view of the 
Russian Dumping. 


UNEMPLOYMENT mounts up. It is not for nothing that 
Miss Bondfield, the unfortunate Minister of Labour, is 
called Madame Deficit. She has tried to 
= _ apply the platform sentiments she is fond 
Def bg of using to unemployment—with the result 
that there are over a million more people 


out of work in England and Scotland than there were when 
Mr. MacDonald took office and gave her Cabinet rank. 
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Miss Bondfield has sown the whirlwind. She is reaping the 
storm, and she is reaping it with her eyes open, for no one 
better than she knows the harm she is doing. 

Miss Bondfield has always talked big. She was one of 
the 32 members of the Trades Union Council which ordered 
the General Strike in 1926 (see Potted Biographies), and, 
though she has probably learned something since then, she 
has either not learned enough, or has not courage enough, 
to reverse her engines. Before Parliament rose Mr. Baldwin 
committed the grave blunder of acceding to Mr. MacDonald’s 
request that he should appoint two Conservative M.P.s to 
join a three-party committee which is to save the Govern- 
ment’s face in case it is necessary to abolish some of the 
more egregious dole regulations. These Conservative mem- 
bers are Sir Henry Betterton and Major Elliot. The other 
members of the committee are Mr. E. Brown and Mr. Foot, 
Liberals, and two Ministers, Mr. Hartshorn and Miss 
Bondfield. 

It is curious that no one thought of inviting Lord 
Blanesburgh to serve. He is the greatest authority on the 
Dole, having been chairman of the committee and author 
of the report which bears his name. Being a judge, he 
has no politics. We are afraid this looks as if Miss Bond- 
field did not want the best advice, but only a political 
screen, in case she has to alter her new rules. There are 
rumours of an agreement, of a disagreement, of two reports 
to be issued by this Tripartite Dole Committee. It is 
difficult to believe that anything good can come out of 
their deliberation, though the country is ready for anything 
if it can only escape from the gridiron on which successive 


Ministers have placed it. 


ALTHOUGH the Imperial Conference provides a great oppor- 
tunity, we cannot regard the outlook with any degree of 

., optimism, as we have little confidence in its 
The Imperial personnel. Great things are expected of Mr. 
Bennett, the Canadian Prime Minister, and 
much turns on him; but he has his hands full in Canada, and 
he postponed his arrival until the last possible moment, and 
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will therefore have very little time in which to appreciate 
the situation in London. The Prime Minister of New 
Zealand may be relied on, as always, to do his utmost for 
the common cause; and Mr. Scullin, the Premier of the 
Australian Commonwealth, passes for being more sensible 
than some other Socialists. Otherwise the outlook is bleak, 
for we have assured and active enemies, like General 
Hertzog, the German-Dutch Premier of South Africa, and 
his colleague, Mr. Havenga, who does not pretend to be an 
Imperialist, to say nothing of the representatives of the Irish 
Free State, whom the most extravagant optimist would 
hesitate to describe as pro-British. Then we have our own 
Home Government, whose chief members are certainly more 
unfit to participate in an Imperial Conference than any of 
their predecessors, and it is only those who desire to deceive 
themselves who expect any useful contribution to Imperial 
development by Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald & Co. 


Ir may not be inopportune to recall the record of Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, Dominion Secretary, to whom some persons with 

no memory pin their faith, and who may 
conceivably have a false reputation among 
overseas delegates who are not intimate with British politics 
or politicians. We have had Mr. Thomas to the fore both 
in peace and war, and we are not greatly impressed by his 
value as a citizen. According to that indispensable guide 
to public affairs, Potted Biographies (Boswell Printing and 
Publishing Co., 6d.), which should be on the table of every 
serious political student, Mr. Thomas has at many crises 
been a vicious influence. He voted against the Military 
Service Bill in 1916. He was associated with the pacifist 


organization the National Council for Civil Inberties. This’ 


body was formed to advocate the repeal of the Military 
Service Act, with the object of embarrassing the progress of 
the war. In 1917 he was made a Privy Councillor, which 
appeared to calm him during the remainder of the war, but 
in 1920 he reverted to type and took an active part in the 
Council of Direct Action, in company with Kameneff, the 
Bolshevist agent. Ata meeting of this organization he said: 
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“Giving effect to this resolution does not mean a mere 
strike. It does not mean a simple ‘down-tools’ policy. 
If this resolution is to be given effect to, it means a challenge 
to the whole Constitution of the country.”’ No wonder Mr. 
Thomas was a prominent promoter of the General Strike in 
1926. The above and many more unsavoury facts about 
Mr. Thomas are set out in Potted Biographies, which is now 
in its third edition, and they mitigate any enthusiasm we 
might be inclined to feel for this ‘great Imperialist.” 
When it is remembered that Mr. Thomas’s under-secretary 
is actually Lord Ponsonby (Mr. Arthur Ponsonby), whose 
appointment to his present office was deemed an insult to 
every Dominion that fought in the Great War, it will be 
seen how little hope there is that anything good can come 
out of the Conference. 


WE have always regarded the Manchester Guardian as the 
antithesis of the National Review, as there were practically 
no opinions either on domestic or external 
~ ene questions that we shared, but of late our 
Again Liberal contemporary has been getting a 
move on, and if it progresses at its present 
pace it will not be easy to find questions on which we differ. 
It was only the other day that it shocked its readers by 
declaring that Free Trade was “ not a religion” and must be 
considered on its merits, whereas hitherto it had treated 
people as lunatics who even hinted at the need of recon- 
sidering our Fiscal policy. Lately it has discovered that the 
return to the Gold Standard in 1925 was a great blunder, 
against which the National Review vehemently protested at 
the time, whereas, if we remember aright, our contemporary, 
with practically the whole Liberal Party, approved of that 
disastrous decision. To-day, however, we learn from a 
Manchester Guardian leading article (September 16th): 


‘““That Mr. Churchill’s return to the gold standard has 
had an adverse effect on British industry in raising the cost 
of production and that subsequent monetary policy has quite 
failed to correct the fall in prices which is the immediate 
cause of trade depression will be generally admitted.” 
VOL. XCV 45 
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In the same issue of the Manchester Guardian, which has been 
long regarded as among the most pro-German organs pub- 
lished in this country, we are told in another connection of 
something we have long known, which it is, however, sur- 
prising to find acknowledged by Germany’s admirers: 


“‘ There is apparently no reservoir (in Germany) of decent 
law-abiding citizens who can be trusted to rally to the defence 
of the Constitution in times of danger.” 


Such is the woeful effect of the German General Election on 
the Intelligentsia of Lancashire. 


As usual the Germans have disappointed optimists who 
anticipated that the General Election of September 14th 
would produce a sober and stable Govern- 
The German ment representing the “sound common 
General ” 6 ” 
sense” of “the great German people. 
Exactly the opposite happened, and amaze- 
- ment mingled with consternation has been caused abroad by 
the sensational triumph of the two extremist parties, notably 
the National Socialists, or pseudo-Fascists, who have actually 
raised their membership in the Reichstag from 12 to 107, 
This faction is led by the notorious Herr Hitler, who deems 
himself the Mussolini of the Fatherland, and is out to upset 
as many apple-carts as he can, both at home and abroad, 
beginning with the establishment of a Dictatorship in lieu of 
the present Parliamentary régime, and probably ending in 
another Great War, unless the Allies agree to renounce 
reparations and to revise the Treaty of Versailles at German 
dictation. In this the Fascists or Nazis will be supported by 
the Nationalist faction of 41 members, to say nothing of the 
Communist wreckers, who have gained 20 seats and now 
number 76. The Social Democrats still remain the largest 
party in the Reichstag with 143 members (after losing 9 
seats), and in co-operation with the Catholic Centre who 
number 68, and other Constitutional groups, might be able 
to save the situation, but it will be a near thing with so many 
wild men on the rampage. The chief losers seem to have 
been the Nationalists and the late Herr Stresemann’s People’s 
Party. There is indeed little to encourage pacifists (but 
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pacifists draw their encouragement, not from the world 
around them, but from their own vain delusions), and Mr. 
Henderson’s bleating about disarmament at Geneva seems 
even more futile to-day than it was yesterday. With Jingoism 
rampant in Germany, for other nations to disarm would be 
sheer insanity. 


THE papers have been full of rumours about Soviet plans to 
bring Revolution by dint of causing unemployment and 
J misery. The American President, Mr. Hoover, 
a was stated to be taking steps to avoid dump- 
ing in the United States, where there are very 
efficient anti-dumping laws. The other countries will also 
know how to protect themselves. But in England we are 
defenceless unless we get excited and pass extraordinary 
measures to deal with the menace of the underselling of our 
farmers and manufacturers. There is no question about 
the facts. The names of the ships are known which are to 
achieve this ruin. 

On September 23rd The Times correspondent at Cardiff 
wrote a despatch giving details of the ships actually chartered 
in South Wales by the Russian Soviet Government. He also 
gave the rates of pay for tonnage both for Archangel and 
the Kara Sea. 

“* Much anxiety,” he says, “‘exists among millers as to the 
position which is likely to obtain in five or six weeks when 
heavy supplies of Russian wheat are shipped unsold in this 
country, and, anxious as to the outcome of Russia’s attempt 
to distribute wheat in large quantities in this country, 
they are holding off the market wherever possible.” The 
correspondent is “ credibly informed that 24 Cardiff steamers 
are engaged in the Black Sea grain trade, and that chartering 
on the Russian Soviet Government account continues.” 

The names are given. The message continues: 


** These vessels, together with others, will load wood, 
grain, and other commodities from the innermost recesses 
of Russian Siberia through the Rivers Ob and Yenisei. The 
Norwegian steamer Ada is the first vessel from the Kara 
Sea expedition to discharge grain in this country, the vessel 
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now being at Portishead, near Bristol. Huge quantities of 
timber. will be assembled from Russian ports, and the Soviet 
Government have chartered the following vessels on time 
charter.” The names of these ships are also given. 


“Tr is computed on the highest authority that over 50 
Cardiff vessels are now engaged, or about to be engaged, in 

the Russian grain and wood trade. It is 
170 Vessels stated that the grain charters are wide ones 
as regards discharge, including as they do the Mediterranean 
limits, and that not all the grain loaded at the Black Sea will 
be discharged in this country. The chartering arrangements 
for steamers engaged by the Soviet Government have been 
made in Germany, London, and Cardiff, and although a very 
large and exceptional amount of Cardiff tonnage has been 
engaged, the number of British and foreign vessels on time 
charter to the Soviet Government is abnormally heavy, a 
total of over 170 vessels having been engaged for the Black 
Sea grain trade and the northern wood trade. 

“The quantity of tonnage engaged is over 550,000 tons 
gross, and anxiety naturally prevails as to the position of the 
wheat and wood markets in this country when these cargoes 
are discharged in British ports. The total chartering is 
probably the largest ever engaged in peace-time by any Govern- 
ment, and the chartering of British and foreign vessels on 
Soviet Government account continues. In shipping circles 
it is not expected that this trading will continue in normal 
times, it being felt that it is an expedient of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to secure credit at all hazards. The position is, however, 
exciting the keen interest of shipowners and traders.” (Our 
italics. ) 

Another article of news in The Times of the same date is 
as follows: 


“Several more steamers were reported on the Baltic 
Exchange yesterday to have been chartered for the Black 
Sea trade, in addition to some scores of vessels fixed last 
week. Many vessels have arrived at British and Continental 
ports during the last few days with grain cargoes unsold, 
which, it is understood, will be warehoused. Prices of wheat 
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generally were again weaker yesterday on further offers of 
Russian wheat.” 


Ir is not necessary to say that the League of Nations, 
appealed to by Rumanian and Finnish delegates, whose 

, countries are also affected by dumping, will 
re eee do nothing. It is powerless in this, as 
in other respects. Now the seriousness of the position 
cannot be mistaken. The little men who sit in the seats 
of the mighty cannot have the smallest doubt as to 
what will happen to them, should this prodigious and 
organized attempt to ruin English farmers, millers, and 
traders be allowed free play. They will disappear at once 
if they do not stop this act of war. But can they act? 
What hold have the Russian Revolutionaries over our 
Revolutionaries? Ours appear to have to swallow every 
humiliation. What is the cause for this ? The Soviet Republics 
are out for destruction of Society now and all the time. Can 
our Revolutionaries, who only worked for revolution when 
they were out of office, take the action that ordinary patriotic 
Englishmen could take? There is no strong man in the 
Government. There are many embittered and bewildered 
ones. Can any one of these take a bold line? We shall see, 
and in the meanwhile the danger is great. 

All the Front Benchers of all parties seem unaware of the 
scale of our troubles. They seem ignorant of the dimensions 
of the storm we are in, much as the soldiers were unaware— 
all but Lord Kitchener—of the dimensions of the Great War. 

Lord Wittenham, writing to The Times on September 
23rd, and asking a lot of questions of the Conservative leaders 
which we are afraid they will not answer, says: 


*“* Piecemeal safeguarding will be quite insufficient in 
these perilous times. 

*“* And what about the taxation of foreign wheat and meat 
in favour of our great Dominions? Unless we give them a 
preference over the foreigner for wheat and meat they will 
go comparatively empty away, and, instead of ‘ grappling 
them to our soul with hooks of steel’ they will tend to fall 
away and pursue their own destinies. A preference on 
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Empire wheat and meat will, of course, involve a taxation of 
foreign wheat and meat. Mr. Baldwin certainly, and perhaps 
others in his late Cabinet, and perhaps Lord Brentford, have 
shied at this issue.” 


Lord Wittenham was a follower of Joseph Chamberlain, 
and has always been a believer in his policy of Tariff Reform: 


“Would that it had been carried out in the first years of 
this century. What was comparatively easy then is more 
difficult now, as the Dominions have gone ahead by leaps 
and bounds and are shaping their own course.” 


“Once upon a time there was a Man.” But now that 
there appears to be none, it falls to us all to work all the harder 
to preserve the country from the maelstrom towards which 
it is rapidly drifting. 


WE have received from a valued correspondent in South 
Africa an account of the economic condition of that country 


South Africa ting General Hertzog’s indifference to the 
practical questions on which prosperity depend, he says: 

“ Omitting entirely the gold output of the Witwatersrand 
mines, which form the mainstay of the Union finances, 
what does one find on examining the primary products of 
the country, from which the farmers, the principal sup- 
porters of the Prime Minister, derive their means of liveli- 
hood? As a prominent economist has lately declared: ‘ In 
Great Britain South Africa has the greatest and most per- 
manent market in the world for the disposal of its produce.” 


“Out of a total export of £643,000 of mohair,” runs 
the report, ‘Great Britain paid in cash £564,000; and 
America, which wants to keep our mohair out, barely took 
a tenth of that quantity. Of hides and skins, the United 
Kingdom took £485,000; Germany, £133,000; America, 
£21,000, or less than 5 per cent. Of wool, Britain took 
£5,418,000; America, £139,621. There is a prohibition duty 
against South African wool in America—there is none in 
Great Britain. Of maize, Great Britain took more than 


which will interest our readers. After regret-. 
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half our export, and of maize-meal almost the whole. Of 
oranges, amounting in volume to over £500,000, the quantity 
that went to foreign countries would not fill a figurative 
Christmas stocking.” 


Our correspondent goes on to say “that Britain is 
practically the only market for South African sugar, a 
market that was, moreover, artificially maintained by 
special treatment’; and concludes by ridiculing the state- 
ment that if Britain ceased to buy South African goods 
other countries would fill the gap, showing that: “As a 
result of all this, within five years South African imports 
from Britain have only increased from £41,844,000 to 
£45,294,000; while imports from foreign countries, which 
raise tariff barriers against South African products, have 
steadily risen from £24,000,000 to £37,000,000.” An illu- 
minating commentary indeed on the pains taken by General 
Hertzog and his colleagues to maintain the British con- 
nection! * 


THE estimated deficit for March 1931 is now officially 
placed at £206,516, to which must be added the accumu- 
i lated deficit of £57,584 from March of this 
& Comins year. To meet which the combined financial 
brains of the Labour-Nationalist majority in 
this parish-pump Parliament can contrive nothing better 
than to increase a highly popular Poll-Income Tax, dig 
deeper into the pockets of the racing fraternity (no great 
harm, perhaps, in that!), and pass a brand-new Amusement 
Tax—99 per cent. of all of which will, of course, come from 
the unfortunate urban resident. 


Or far more deep-reaching importance is the growing 
urgency of the native question—the problem that the 
white races of South Africa will be called on to solve at no 


* The economist to whom the writer of this letter is indebted for the figures 
quoted above dons the mantle of sarcasm in his summing up of the position: 
“To put the position more clearly, the South African farmer sells his wool, maize, 
oranges, and sugar to Britain; and in return he buys his fencing in Belgium and 
Germany, his ploughs and tractors in America, his coffee from Brazil (which buys 
nothing from him); but, as he understands English better than America, nearly 
all his gramophone records are British.” 
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very distant date. Not so many years ago, when conditions 
of life were very simple, the almost patriarchal existence 
1 of the great majority of the people in South 
a Native Africa, who were farmers and nothing else, 
estion A 
. il was based on the plentiful supply of raw 
native labour. The wages demanded by these “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water’’ were almost infinitesimal; 
but their needs were Arcadian, their desires as easily satisfied 
as those of a child. To-day the facilities of travelling; the 
rapid growth of industries, dependent fundamentally on 
rough, half-skilled labour; the ever-increasing demand for 
domestic servants in the big cities (where, to the native 
mind, incredible* wages are paid), and, above all, the spread 
of education—these various factors have combined to make 
the native realize his economic importance on the one side, 
while on the other they have whetted his appetite for the 
minor luxuries of civilization, which in their turn require 
money. Hence the demand for higher wages and a growing 
feeling of dissatisfaction, of sullen resentment, as it becomes 
gradually clear to the black man that he is being exploited. 
The general discontent which has long been smouldering 
has been recently aggravated by certain native agitators, 
one of whom certainly should never have been admitted 
into the country. South Africa can still lay claim to enough 
white men, possessing wide knowledge of the native and 
actuated by true sympathy with his qualities and needs, to 
be able to tackle this problem herself, without having to 
import the doctrines of American negroes. 


On September 17th Reuter sent a telegram of some impor- 

tance from Pretoria. It gave an account of the speech of 
Mr. Piet Grobler, Minister for Public Lands, 

a, a and leader of the Nationalists in the Transvaal, 
at the annual Congress of that body. 

Mr. Grobler is reported to have said with truth that the 
native policy laid down for one part of Africa must affect 
all other parts. But having said that he claimed that the 

* In Johannesburg, for example, a native cook can obtain from £3 10s. to 


£6 a month; a good houseboy £4. These wages, plus food accommodation, contrast 
markedly with the farm “ boy ” getting £1 to £1 10s. 
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Boers must dictate that policy all over Africa. He is 
reported to have added: 


“The European population of the Union, the oldest and 
most influential state in Africa (sic), has developed a certain 


' system of government, and we have the right to expect 


that this system of government will meet with the necessary 
amount of respect from others.” (Our italics.) 


Mr. Grobler went on to criticize the world outside Boerdom. 
He spoke with disapproval of the Paris Conference of 1890, 
which “gave the natives rights, privileges, and political 
institutions,” which he thought were most unsuited to them. 
He further declared that “ we positively refuse to acquiesce 
in the mistaken steps of forty years ago being repeated by 
a declaration that within any British Territory on our 
continent the interests of the natives will have preference 
over those of the Europeans.” Here Mr. Grobler was on 
stronger ground in that he referred to Lord Passfield’s 
unfortunate White Paper in relation to Kenya. It is not 
necessary to be a Boer in order to disapprove of Lord 
Passfield’s disastrous tenure of the Colonial Office. But, 
on the other hand, the Boers are the very last people who 
should be listened to on the important question of the 
relations between White and Black. For their record is 
uniformly bad in this matter, and it is now not possible for 
a native in the Union to get justice. Those of us who are 
old enough to remember the Boer War know that the ill- 
treatment of the natives in Kruger’s Transvaal was one of 
the most potent causes of the war. The Boers, who have 
had political power since 1907, have succeeded in estab- 
lishing their tyranny over the whole Union by the simple 
means of appointing only judges and magistrates of their 
own race; while General Hertzog has gone farther, and has 
laid before the country a native policy so retrograde that 
it is bound to lead to civil conflict. The arrogance of the 
Boer was never shown better than in the following passage 
from Mr. Grobler’s speech: ‘“‘ We will not allow amateur’s 
work in a matter of such vital importance to us all. We 
deny that any European nation, England included, has the 
right to act anywhere in Africa in conflict with our ideal ” 
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(our italics). That is to say, that the Boers in the Union 
are not only to refuse justice to the natives under their 
immediate control, but are to dictate native policy to the 
Imperial Government, and apparently also to the French 
and Belgians! We can imagine their indignation at knowing 
that African natives sit in the French Chamber of Deputies. 
But they will be unable to affect French principles, which 
are firmly fixed on this question, and which are as far 
removed from Boer ideas as the British Parliament from 
the Inquisition. It is to be hoped that Mr. Grobler will 
be reminded, if his views are put forward at the Imperial 
Conference, that the natives in Cape Colony have had the 
vote for over half a century and that they have always 
exercised it admirably. 

It is to be hoped that our Kenya settlers, who have 
much to complain of in their treatment by Lord Passfield, 
will not be misled by Mr. Grobler’s speech into thinking 
that he has anything of value to say on the native, or any 
other question. 


Sir Epwarp Grice’s term of office as Governor of Kenya 
is almost at an end, and he is attending functions and 
making farewell speeches. He has been a 
successful Governor under very difficult cir- 
cumstances. He did not receive the support he should 
have done during Mr. Baldwin’s administration, and during 
Mr. MacDonald’s—Lord Passfield being his chief—his work 
must have been all against the collar. He is now leaving, 
and it is interesting to note his testamentary remarks. 
Speaking at a public dinner in Nyeri in September—the 
date was not telegraphed—Sir Edward dwelt on the dual 
policy of the White Paper of 1927. He said: 


“The economic side was not the only side of the policy. 
There was also a political side of native policy. The 
development of the natives could only take place on sound 
lines, through their own institutions and under their own 
chiefs. ‘ Otherwise [he continued] I am afraid we may 
turn what might be a good African into a bad European. 
The authority of the chiefs is essential to the good govern- 
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ment and the progress of their people. I would like them 
to know that I shall always do my best to see that opinion 
in England, which is sometimes misled on this subject, 
supports their authority.’ ” 


The Times correspondent, from whom we take our report 
of Sir Edward’s speeches, continues (September 22nd): 


The “In regard to the European side of the 
English dual policy, he declared that the progress of 

all the races in the Colony depended on the 
prosperity of the rich central Highlands area, not in patches, 
but as a whole. The development of their land by the 
natives was not only essential but necessary to the pros- 
perity of the European community, while the prosperity of 
white settlement in Kenya was equally important to the 
natives. Unless the colony were prosperous as a whole 
the native could not prosper, and he hoped the people of 
England would begin to understand that one day. 

“ Outlining what he proposed to try to get for the 
settlers when he went home, the Governor said: ‘ The first 
thing is encouragement and help for closer settlement, and 
that means assistance on reasonable terms from the State, 
because private enterprise and capital have carried the 
thing as far as it can be carried in the present circumstances 
in Kast Africa. I shall endeavour to do the utmost to see 
the policy of the encouragement of closer settlement pursued 
boldly, not only because I consider it essential for all races, 
but because I think that for the Imperial Government to 
pursue any other policy would be a deep and deplorable 
breach of faith with our own race.’ The second thing was 
security against sudden changes of policy at home, which 
the settlers were entitled to ask; and the third was ‘a 
reasonable measure of control over the expenditure on 
services which matter most to you, and a voice in shaping 
the destiny of what is after all your own land.’ ” 


And he ended by declaring his friendship and affection for 
the white settlers of Kenya: 

““A very gay, very gallant, very sound, and very much 
misunderstood community, my own people.” 
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In an address to the massed thousands of the Wakikuyu, 
Sir Edward Grigg reminded them of the 


*“* Anxiety and disquiet of six months ago, 
The 
Natives when he warned the younger members of the 
tribe to desist from actions calculated to 
cause lawlessness and disorder. He was glad now to say 
that the young men had responded loyally and well. He 
charged them to continue their co-operation with their 
elders.” 


In conclusion: 


wished the Wakikuyu happiness and prosperity, 
and he would always watch their life with warm interest 
and sympathy.” 

This is a better tone to take than Mr. Grobler’s! 


UnpDER the circumstances the British Press would be well 
advised to restrain their curtain lectures to Australia on 
; her extravagance. We have not managed our 
fomeele own affairs so brilliantly as to permit of our 
preaching to other people on their financial 
short-comings. The public have not been allowed to know 
how Sir Otto Ernst Niemeyer’s mission and programme 
of retrenchment have been received by Australia generally, 
and there seems to be a disposition among the City Editors 
of the London Press to denounce anyone who questions the 
wisdom of his Australian policy. We quite understand that 
it should arouse perturbation in certain quarters of the 
Commonwealth. We can only hope that Sir Otto has been 
a better adviser to Australia than he has been to this 
country. He belongs to the inner ring of the Treasury * 
and the Bank of England, who have had things all their 
own way since the war, under successive submissive Govern- 
ments, with the results that stare us in the face all over the 
country and cause the greatest misgivings to thinking 
Englishmen as to our future. The school of which he is 
an ornament have done absolutely nothing to check the 


* According to Who’s Who he joined the Treasury in 1906 and was Controller 
of Finance 1922-27. As Lord Milner remarked, ‘‘ Treasury officials are 
exceedingly able men who are almost invariably wrong.” 
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wild and wicked extravagance of one Cabinet after another 
during the last ten years, and have been, by their short- 
sighted measures—such as the adoption of the Gold Standard 
in 1925—one of the most potent causes of the existence of 
two million unemployed in this small island. The disastrous 
effect of their influence at home has likewise been felt in 
every other country which has followed our foolish currency 
policy, and is probably responsible for the chaos in China 
and India, the value of whose money has been halved. It 
is certainly surprising if a man of Sir Otto’s antecedents 
and record has been really useful in helping the Australians 
to put their house in order. 


ONCE again our bitterest enemies have extricated us from a 
very difficult position into which we gratuitously pushed 
India ourselves. Gandhi, together with the Nehrus, 
pere et fils, have treated the Viceroy’s almost 
cringing overtures with lordly contempt. Our prayers have 
been answered: Lord Irwin has been told to go to blazes in 
the best ex cathedra manner. The defenders of the Viceregal 
policy have in their serpentine wisdom always maintained 
that in the long run we were on the right lines. ‘“ Give the 
Congress enough rope to hang themselves both in the eyes of 
England and of the World and all will be well.” To us this 
Panglossian theory has savoured of knowing what ought 
to be done but not daring to do it. Gandhi & Co. have 
played up so splendidly and time and again they have given 
and finally shouted to the Viceroy his cue. But the latter 
still goes on handing out the rope instead of twisting the 
knot and pulling in the slack. We believe that this is his 
most favourable but final chance of declaring ‘‘ Enough, the 
Raj will now rule.” Day by day we expectantly open our 
papers in order to see some definite announcement of a 
definite policy, only to meet with daily disappointment. 
Olympus is dumb. Can it be that Zeus quakes? And so it 
is our unpleasant duty to face the facts which the Viceroy 
ignores, and our investigations inevitably lead us to certain 
facts about the Viceroy himself. Loveable as his nature is, 
beautiful as are his ideals, he is not the one thing he ought to 
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be—a ruler. To him a decision is anathema, action an 
impossibility. India never has and never will be governed 
by amiable discussion—especially when genuine amiability 
is entirely one-sided. Congress is proving to its fellow 
Indians that it is a far bigger tyranny than the British Raj. 
But as it is the only organized and determined Indian poli- 
tical force, it will win unless our Government governs. If 
the latter merely discusses, the Congress handful will ‘ out 
it”? just as the Lenin handful outed Kerenski. So far the 
Government has held its own through the loyalty of the 
Indian policeman and the sepoy. That loyalty can only be 
relied on in the future by giving full executive rein and back- 
ing for preventative measures and not by waiting to strike 
until the servants of the Crown are provoked and insulted 
beyond all human endurance. The present weakness dis- 
played by the Viceroy is paralysing the hands of his servants. 
It is spreading like poison throughout the provinces and dis- 
tricts, as it inevitably must. The only cure is a strong man 
at the top, and we begin to wonder if the present holder will 
or can add strength to his other great qualities, which by 
themselves seem to turn a fine man into an indifferent ruler. 


But let us be thankful for small mercies. Gandhi & Co. 
have turned their backs on the London Round Table Con- 

ference. Certainly nobody else would have 
aa denied them the pleasure of being the star 
pe turn of the winter. As a star turn Gandhi 

would have rivalled the visit of ‘‘ Doug and 
Mary ” a few years ago. The Press would have regaled us 
with his most intimate thoughts and actions; on the films he 
would have been a dangerous rival to Micky the Mouse; the 
saxophone would have ululated “ Say, Gandhi is gadding in 
town.” That moral ascetic would have returned to India 
with an even greater sense of his own importance and a final 
contempt and hatred for Western culture. And so instead 
of one star turn focusing all the limelight, a host of actors 
will adorn the stage. The British-Indian delegation numbers 
fifty, the Indian States Representatives number sixteen, and 
Official India will swell the total to a round seventy or eighty, 
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for “it is understood a few names may shortly be added to 
the list.”” In fact, it is ten times the size of the Simon Com- 
mission. That body of able and disinterested men * took 
two years of hard and active work to reach their wise con- 
clusions. How long will the Conference then take? For, if 
many of its members are able, few of them are disinterested. 
Further, the British taxpayer is doling them out a handsome 
revenue and allowances during their sojourn in England, 
during which time they will be extensively entertained. Our 
only hope is to pray for the severest winter on record. Two- 
thirds of the Conference having united in decrying the Simon 
Commission (the only thing they are united on), what hap- 
pens next? For, we must remember, this Conference aims 
at establishing not only the future status of India but also 
its Constitution. Someone has then got to put that Consti- 
tution in force and govern India. We are incapable of further 
prognostication or comment. But we are very sorry for the 
Indian sepoy, policeman, and peasant. If the blame lies with 
us for forswearing our heritage, the brunt will be borne by 
them who will lose theirs. 


THE world we live in is fairly hardened to the indiscretion 
of executors, but the recent Montagu publication, in The 

Times, fairly took people’s breath away. 
— The late Mr. Edwin Montagu, then Secretary 

of State for India, was sent on a roving 
mission to that unfortunate land in 1917. He was there 
less than six months, and it was under the inspiration of 
this visit that the luckless ‘“‘ Montagu-Chelmsford ” reforms 
were put into force in 1919, with results that are now plain 
to everyone. The Montagu Mission went to India with a 
view to carrying out the policy of the Imperial Government, 
as announced on August 20, 1917, when the pronunciamento 
nailing India to a Western form of Government was first 


* An inimitable cartoon by Poy in the Evening News explains Sir John 
Simon’s exclusion from the Conference thus: 


Reporters: ‘‘ What? Going to leave out Don Simon ?” 

CHAIRMAN OF SELECTION COMMITTEE (consisting of Messrs. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Lloyd George, and Baldwin): ‘‘ Yes, you see he is our best bat, 
and to include him might seem unfair to the other side.” 
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issued. During this tour Mr. Montagu kept a_ private 
diary. The Times, in announcing the publication, --said 
(September 6th): 

“When it was written the diary was not intended for 

publication, but only to keep Mr. Lloyd George informed 
of the progress of the work of the Mission; but now that 
India is ‘looming so largely in the public eye,’ the writer’s 
widow, Mrs. Venetia Montagu, has decided that it is a 
‘ fitting time’ to publish it.” 
(The inverted commas are in The Times announcement. 
The italics are our own.) It would be incredible, had it 
not happened, that a man’s widow, who presumably has 
some thought for his good name, should have published a 
diary of this nature, full of rash and bitter comment on the 
men he saw and worked with, and personal to the bounds 
of spite. That a man should think and should write these 
things down at all showed that he was quite unfitted for 
his high office. Many people at the time of his appoint- 
ment thought so, but that his executors—presumably 
friends—and his widow should wish to expose him to the 
world at large is past belief. 


Tue writer of the Diary shows all through the published 
extracts that he belongs nowhere, no representative of 
. England, though he was a British subject, 
~ Wandering 24d having no touch with the East, in spite 
of his Race, this wandering and unrelated 
Jew plunges from one misjudgment to another, the clever- 
ness of his pen only making clearer his total inadequacy 
and bewilderment. He dislikes the men he worked with, 
and says so—their foibles of manner and dress are dwelt on. 
He criticizes everyone—the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, who 
had neither the “ pomposity of Curzon nor the dignity of 
Hardinge,” and, of course, he was not so clever as Mr. 
Montagu—nobody in India was. He falls foul of Lord 
Pentland, who “does not know what is going on in his 
province . . . he is—an early Victorian Governor in post- 
war India.” 
One Governor, Lord Donoughmore, is a “ splendid fellow; 
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he backs me all the way through.” (Our italics.) That is the 
test of splendour. And Lord Pentland, who knew his 
people and understood them, and Lord Chelmsford, who 
evidently wanted to be more careful than Mr. Montagu, 
come in for bitter blame. The Council—who liked Lord 
Chelmsford and who ventured to disagree with Mr. Mon- 
tagu—are called “small men.” One distinguished Civil 
Servant, named, was “ frightfully quarrelsome, vilely man- 
nered, and obviously out to wreck,’ while a well-known 
Indian was “ unintelligible.” The criticism rains on nearly 
everyone he meets. He never gets anywhere near to under- 
standing Indian affairs or their complexity. 

After one long day’s discussion and debate, on Jan- 
uary llth, when Mr. Montagu had been unable to shake 
the great administrators’ and experts’ opposition to the 
introduction of the Westernization of the Indian constitu- 
tion, Mr. Montagu writes: 


“THE whole thing has tumbled about my ears. Oh! my 
God, I do not know whether I should not go home at once, 
frankly confess that I have failed, and turn 
my attention to smashing the whole concern.” 
It was HIS personal success or failure to create a change 
that affected him. And on January 24th he wrote, after a 
meeting where the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors 
“began and went on talking,” he notes his answer to them: 


Ego-mania 


“TI told them that I was more depressed than I could 
say by what they had said; that I did not seem to talk the 
same language as they did; that I dare say they were right, 
but, if they were right, then our policy was wrong; we need 
not discuss political reform any further. The announce- 
ment of August 20th was wrong; the Morley-Minto reform 
scheme was wrong; and India ought not to have any political 
institution.” (Our italics.) 


By which phrase Mr. Montagu must have meant Parlia- 
mentary Institution. 

Mr. Kipling once wrote of a monkey that he had “ too 
much ego in his cosmos.” Mr. Montagu evidently saw 
VOL. XCV 46 
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India, that vast and complicated realm, simply as a stage 
on which his vanity could disport itself. We have purposely 
refrained from quoting the more offensive personal remarks 
he made about people; there is no reason to suppose them 
to be accurate, though through them his diary has had a 
** succés de scandals,” as Mr. Meredith once said of a much 
milder affair. Hard as it is upon the people pilloried, it is 
still harder upon Edwin Montagu that he should have been 
thus exposed by those who should have shielded his memory. 


THE memory of mankind is proverbially short. That of 
some English writers appear to be shorter. This is why 

surprising references to the war are some- 
gp ont times made in the Press by people who 

should know better than they appear to do, 
something about the motives that sent their fellow-country- 
men to fight on the battlefields of France and Flanders. 
There are two main classes of these forgetters. The first 
talks about the “ outbreak” of savagery as if the nations 
just went mad and raged together with no underlying 
motives anywhere. No invaders seeking conquest, no 
defenders determined to protect their homes ; the second 
dwells only on the carnage and destruction and, like the 
first, ignores motives. To this last school Miss Clemence 
Dane evidently belongs. For, writing in the Daily Mail 
on September 11th, she asks, ‘‘ Why did the War happen? 
what was the good of it?’ (Our italics.) 


THAT is an easy question to answer. Germans began to 
fight in order to take everything Miss Dane cares for from 
her, and Englishmen went fighting precisely 
in order that she should be so ignorant about 
war as to be able to ask such a question. They went in 
order that she should not have the dimmest idea of what 
war means, and they have, quite evidently, been perfectly 
successful. Miss Clemence Dane—thousands of her—know 
so little of invasion that they can think and write the most 
unutterably bosh in perfect complacency: as, for instance, 
the following passage from this same article: 


Ignorance 
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“it was indecent to rip each other’s bodies and souls to 
pieces for the sake of any gain whatever. No religion, no 
patriotism, no ambition could justify such indecency: no, 
not even freedom, for force your idea of freedom upon 
your neighbour, and you become a tyrant.” 


The meaning of the last part of the sentence is not easy to 
come by, for the Englishmen who went fighting to preserve 
Miss Clemence Dane from the consequence of invasion by 
the German Army did not fight to force freedom on any- 
body, except perhaps on Miss Dane, and she has it so com- 
pletely that she is misunderstanding her protectors with all 
the innocence of the children who helped to burn John 
Huss. Had she been a Belgian or French girl on the route 
of the invading armies, she and her likes would have become 
wiser, but at what cost! It is evidently time that the 
story of the outbreak of war and of the atrocities com- 
mitted in the invaded provinces of France and Belgium 
should be retold, since the lessons learned fifteen years 
ago are being so rapidly forgotten. 


The papers on September 3rd announced that Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst, the American newspaper owner, who 
had been staying in a Paris hotel, had been 
served with a deportation order by the 
French Government. Mr. Hearst left Paris 
at once for London. 

The reason given for this action was said, in a com- 
muniqué, to be due to the fact that his papers were respon- 
sible for “the theft and publication of a secret document 
relative to the Franco-British Naval pact.” (One of Mr. 
Hearst’s correspondents, Mr. Horan, was arrested on this 
charge in September 1928.) According to The Times Paris 
correspondent, the French Government was also influenced 
by a series of articles in Mr. Hearst’s papers, which were 
thought to be very prejudicial to French interests. He 
—Hearst himself—had also signed an article in the German 
Nationalist newspaper which was said to be unfriendly. 
In an interview reported in The Times, Mr. Hearst, on 
receiving the order to leave Paris, had the cheek to say 


France and 
Mr. Hearst 
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that ‘‘ America had saved France in the war.” The French 
are a hospitable nation, but they see no reason why their 
enemies should be allowed to conduct anti-French propa- 
ganda from France. The Hearst newspapers have been 
unfriendly to France; France retaliates. We could wish 
that England would do the same. Mr. Hearst is one of 
our bitterest enemies. He keeps up a vast anti-British 
propaganda in the United States. He uses anything and 
everything to belittle and decry England and her people, 
yet we allow him to live here when and how he pleases, to 
buy a country place, and from the security of an ancient 
British dwelling to abuse everything and everybody con- 
nected with this island. We take off our hats to the superior 
political sense of the French. We wish we had some of 
their robust nationalism in our own high places. Above all, 
they certainly know how to deal with the U.S.A., while 
we, equally certainly, do not. 


Tue August number of the 1820 Settlers’ Magazine is to 
hand. This is a very light and readable monthly which is 

published in Cape Town and which is devoted 
—— to South African settlers and their hopes, 
fears, and prospects. Perhaps the most interesting thing in 
the magazine is a record of the work accomplished in the 
ten years during which the 1820 Association has existed. 
Speaking at East London, the Secretary of the Association, 
Colonel Morris, said: 


“The 1820 Settlers’ Association has brought to South 
Africa 5,800 British families. It has so cared for these 
people that now over 1,000 Settlers own their own farms. 
From every part of South Africa we hear of Settlers who are 
‘pulling their weight.’ They are useful members of the 
community, and on their farms alone they are now employing 
over 600 South African born men as overseers and farm 
labourers. ... It has brought into South African over 
£6,000,000 of capital, and there is one intending Settler who 
has declared his intention of plain £1,000,000 on forestry 
in the country. 

*““ And towards this pient work, this work which is of 
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enormous value to the Union, the Government of the Union 
contributes not one penny.” 


Readers of Mr. Vere Stent’s article will not be surprised at 
this last sentence. The South African Boer is the Dole 
drawer of the British Empire, he lives on British enterprise, 
and only exerts himself politically so that he may be sure of 
getting the benefit. 


THE affectionate interest with which all the family affairs of 
the King and Queen are regarded by their subjects is intensi- 

fied in the case of the Duke and Duchess of 
Margaret = York and their children. This altogether 

admirable and delightful young couple are an 
example to the nation in their lives. The Duchess has 
proved to everyone that a sense of duty in no way detracts 
from charm, and that the steadiness of a rock can be com- 
bined with youthful gaiety and love of life. 

The nation rejoiced on the birth of a sister for Princess 
Elizabeth. The new princess is to have a lovely name, 
Margaret Rose of York. The name, like that of her sister, 
is in an older tradition than the more recent Victorias and 
Alexandras, illustrious as they have been made by their 
bearers. Elizabeth and Margaret Rose are names that take 
us back into an earlier England, before the Stuarts came to 
upset us, before the Hanoverian monarchs brought their 
polysyllables along, the England of the English. The baby 
has come at a time when England seems to be awakening. 
May the omen be a happy one both for the child and 
for us. 


One cannot blame the father of a family who, having but 
a limited sum to be spent on the annual holiday and no 
7 : choice as to dates, takes himself and his 
tag children abroad, where his money goes fur- 
ther, his children get properly sunburnt, and 

he and his wife see something new and amusing. 
What is, perhaps, not generally realized is that it is 
possible to enjoy these advantages without in any way 
deserving the reproaches of the patriotic. We have~ in 
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Gibraltar a colony under the British flag, the ideal seaside 
resort, where one cloudless day succeeds another in enviable 
monotony, where the sea is warm, blue, and translucent, 
while for amusement there lies at our door romantic, unspoilt 
Andalusia, with its rugged mountains, its immense cork 
forests, its miles of sandy beaches, all ready to be explored 
by the enterprising motorist. The roads are very good, 
though few, even the smaller hotels clean and comfortable, 
and from Gibraltar most of the more usual excursions, such 
as those to Seville, Granada, and Cadiz, can be done quite 
cheaply and comfortably in excellent motor chars-a-bancs. 

In Gibraltar itself there are several hotels of varying 
sizes and prices, and great improvements in tourist accom- 
modation are being contemplated by the colony, including 
the construction of a large new hotel in the Alameda gardens. 
The climate from April to October, though at times hot, is 
delightful, the nights are cool, and there is almost always a 
good sea-breeze, while the winter, free from frost, cold winds, 
and pea-soup fogs, has many bright days when the North 
African sun warms every sheltered corner to greenhouse heat, 
For the botanist, Gibraltar in the spring is a treasure-house, 
there are some hundreds of varieties of wild flowers on the 
Rock alone, while Spain is full of hardly known botanical 
glories. The naturalist can take his car out to the Lagunas 
(forty miles of good road), from which paradise he will 
be with difficulty extracted, babbling of bustards, as often 
happens. While the mountain-climber has the Sierra Nevada 
in the distance to lure him away even from his wife and 
family, who can safely be left to await him under the 
shadow of their country’s flag. It should be added that 
holidays in Spain in autumn and spring are even more 
enjoyable than those insummer, and even at Christmas-time 
the temperate climate is pleasant enough to those who 
dislike the rigors of snow and ice. 


A YEAR ago a few keen fishermen thought that the sport of 
tunny fishing might be enjoyed off the coast of England. 
It originated in America, in the waters off California. 
The sport is there regulated by the Catalina Club, and there 
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the record catch of the world was made—a tunny of 758 lb. 
The American rules are not so strict as the English and the 
fish is chased in motor-boats, while the engine 
Sport assist the angler. 
™ An article in the Daily Telegraph of 
September 10th gives a good account of the fish caught 
in English waters and of the rules governing the sport. At 
the end of August a boat out from Scarborough 


“opened the first season in English waters with this big 
sporting fish, capturing a fine specimen weighing 560 lb. 
That success fell to Mr. Mitchell-Henry, who has had much 
experience with tunny elsewhere. 

“It was a glorious beginning, soon capped by other giants 
of 630 lb. and 735 lb. respectively, captured by rod and line. 
Scarborough is making the most of this new attraction. No 
need now to go to Denmark or Canada or travel great 
distances to California or New Zealand for the thrill of 
catching tunny. They are off our own coasts. Hopes are 
high of gaining a world’s record for England before the 
season, which must necessarily be short, closes.” 


“ TUNNY are warm-water fish, frequently to be met in the 
Mediterranean, and they will be off with the first chills about 
the end of September. They follow the 
herring; hence their present appearance. 

“The tunny is a huge mackerel, which it resembles in 
appearance, though more robustly girthed; it has the same 
bluish colouring above, and spotted silver and grey beneath, 
and it possesses all the dash and fighting qualities of its small 
brother. It does not, when hooked, leap high above the 
surface of the water as do the sail-fish and the sword-fish, but 
bores down and along, and it is a case of “ pull, devil; pull, 
baker” between the fish and the angler all the time—and 
time may run into hours. 

“There was a fight of three and a half hours before the 
English champion tunny (for the moment) of 735 Ib. was 
brought to the boat last Saturday by Mr. Fred Taylor, a 
Manchester angler.” 


The Tunny 
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THE writer of the article goes on to say: 


“English ideas of sport allow no mechanical aid to 
come between the hunter and the hunted, and 
Ton Beles by the rules now drawn up by the British 
Sea Anglers’ Society, a motor-boat may not be used for 
following the fish, and thereby relieving the great strain upon 
the angler. The fish must not be man-handled at any stage, 
it must be rod, reel, and line work all the way, with the gaff 
employed at the death. Even the strongest man physically 
could not fight a big tunny depending solely on the strength 
of his tiring arms, and a leather shoulder harness is worn 
which gives the angler greater purchase and allows freedom 
of both hands. 

‘** Whatever Scarborough may be able to show before 
September ends, tunny fishing can never become a popular 
sport. It will remain the ambition of the few. The outfit 
is costly, and every part has to be severely tested and of 
great strength. The cast to the hook is customarily of steel, 
to prevent the fish biting it through or causing a breakage 
by sheer weight while manceuvring and plunging. Neces- 
sarily, the reel is a big affair, capable of holding 500 or 600 
yards of line. 

““The rod is stout and short, rarely reaching seven feet 
in length, and hickory is a much approved wood, though 
built cane is often favoured for the ‘tip’ above the reel. 
Apart from the harness, and perhaps a brace, the angler is 
additionally furnished for the great struggle by having the 
butt of his rod fixed on a swivel seat, which allows it to be 
turned in any direction. The angler who hooked a tunny 
with ordinary sea-fishing outfit would quickly be dragged 
over the side of the boat by his rush.” 


Now that the Test Matches are ancient history and the 
Australians are returning home with the coveted ‘“ Ashes,” 
it is permissible to make observations that 
might have seemed tactless at an earlier 
stage. How is it that England’s cricketers 
won a series of Test Matches on Australian grounds only 
two years ago, but have been decisively defeated on their 
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home grounds this year by substantially the same Australians 
as they beat at the Antipodes? Is it that English cricket- 
ers have deteriorated and the Australians proportionally 
improved in the intervening two years? There is certainly 
no evidence of the decline of the Hobbses, Sutcliffes, Ham- 
monds, Tates, Chapmans, etc., though admittedly the 
younger members of the Australian team have “come 
on.” We hazard the opinion that one reason we did so 
remarkably well in Australia, and the Australians have 
achieved such signal success here, culminating in their 
resounding triumph of the fifth and final Test Match at 
the Oval, is that in the case of both victors the eleven was 
able to become a team. They had no Selection Com- 
mittee to harass and hamper them, and to keep them in a 
state of uncertainty as to who would play and who would be 
left out of each succeeding match. Mr. Chapman had a 
free hand in Australia, and was consequently able to develop 
the team spirit which is as essential in cricket as in other 
departments of life. Mr. Woodfull was in a similar position 
in England. There would have been a different story to 
tell had the English captain in Australia been accompanied 
by a Selection Committee, or had the Australian captain 
in England been handicapped in the same way. This 
country is the paradise of Committees, and our Selection 
Committee had such plenary powers that no one knew 
from match to match who would play for England, and 
even the captaincy was left in doubt, and for the Oval 
match Mr, Chapman was actually discarded for no ascertain- 
able reason. Unless we can abolish the Selection Com- 
mittee it seems idle to continue playing Test Matches. 


GREAT Britain has not fared too well in recent sporting 
competitions with the United States, but, then, some expecta- 
. tions were unreasonable. We never for a 

Carlo America moment supposed that any British yacht 
had the ghost of a chance of lifting the 

America cup in American waters under American regula- 
tions, and we doubt whether outside the newspaper offices 
the one-sided contest between Sir Thomas Lipton’s Sham- 
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rock and the American multi-millionaire’s Enterprise (which 
won every race) excited much public interest on this side 
of the Atlantic. It was, however, prodigiously advertised, 
presumably because it afforded journalists an opportunity 
of producing the “slosh” in which they specialize in dis- 
cussing Anglo-American affairs. The prize must surely be 
awarded for this monumental remark cabled from New 
York by one correspondent. 


** All over the country, too, there is a general desire 
for Sir Thomas Lipton to win. I have not met an American 
in my visits to many centres who did not wish him to win.” 


You might just as well say that all Australia was anxious 
that England should win the Test Matches. In another 
contest we were deemed to have good prospects, as we sent 
a really first-class polo team to retrieve the Westchester 
cup for which we periodically challenge. They were in 
every respect equal to their opponents and two fine matches 
were played, both of which were won by the Americans, 
who simply outrode our men. “Money talks” in any 
expensive game, and as Americans think nothing of paying 
£2,000 for a single polo pony they inevitably have a tre- 
mendous pull over an impoverished debtor nation. In 
another department, however, we scored a notable and 
gratifying success, as Miss Betty Nuthall captured the 
American Women’s Lawn Tennis Single Championship— 
the first time it has been won by a foreigner in its 43 years’ 
history. It is, of course, true that neither Mrs. Moody 
(Miss Helen Wills) nor Miss Helen Jacobs—the two best 
women players in the United States—were playing. That 
was Miss Nuthall’s luck which she deserved—as she had 
not been too lucky at home of late. She played extremely 
well throughout the tournament, producing the right game 
at the right moment and always keeping her head and her 
nerve in more than one critical match. She also won the 
Women’s Double Championship with Miss Sarah Palfrey. 


THE GOLD OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Tue world is suffering from lack of confidence in wellnigh 
everything except gold. But is it not passing strange that 
the British Empire, which is by far the largest producer of 
the metal that the world is scrambling for, should itself be 
so hard put to it to maintain its gold stocks and to achieve 
economic prosperity? Our mentors bring forward a hundred 
and one reasons for the period of adversity through which 
we are passing. Many of these reasons I do not dispute. 
But I believe one fundamental reason to lie in the absence 
of “‘rationalization’”’ of the Empire’s gold. Since the war 
the Empire has produced about 70 per cent. of the world’s 
total new supplies of gold. The output from the Empire’s 
mines now equals £60,000,000 per annum, and from 1919 to 
the end of 1929 no less than £600,000,000 has been produced. 
What a field for rationalization, accepting Mr. J. H. Thomas’s 
definition of the hackneyed term, “that efficiency is the 
order of the day and waste is being eliminated.” It is not 
so much in the production of its gold as in its distribution 
that the most fruitful field for rationalization lies. It is at 
the gold source, before the stream flows out into the world 
and gets dammed up in one country or another, that the 
Empire, if it chooses, can prevent waste and increase 
enormously the efficiency of the world’s gold supply. 

To effect rationalization on the scale contemplated in 
this paper, it is essential that there should be an Empire 
currency, or, more strictly, a monetary unit common to all 
parts of the Empire. And just because it was common to 
the whole Empire, it would be endowed with greater strength 
and prestige than the separate monetary units of the Empire 
possess. Judging by past experience, however, it is when 
one gets down to “brass tacks” that difficulties arise. The 
British Empire clings to its watertight compartments. 
Economically, the Empire is largely an abstraction; politi- 
cally, there has undoubtedly been a strong centrifugal 
movement in recent years. Necessity, however, is the mother 
of invention, and this fact, together with the dynamic 
energy of Lord Beaverbrook, has now rendered the Empire, 
and especially the home country, more receptive to new 
ideas for Imperial unity than at any time since the war. 

If my readers will pardon a personal reference, I should 
like to go back some thirteen years and recall briefly the 
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efforts that have been made towards an Empire currency. 
To me it has been of great help, amidst many discourage- 
ments, that the suggestion for an Empire currency came to 
me from that great Imperialist and far-sighted statesman, 
the late Lord Milner. The suggestion was made in the 
spring of 1917, soon after he had joined the War Cabinet. 
I was then General Manager of the London Joint Stock 
Bank, of which Lord Milner had been a director before he 
took office. What he said was to this effect: ‘‘ There is 
something I want you particularly to do. I believe it to be 
of the utmost importance for the future of the Empire that 
there should be an Empire currency. I have no time to go 
into the question fully at present, but will you think it out 
and let me have your views.” 

I devoted a good deal of thought to the subject, and in 
December of 1917 produced for private circulation—‘“‘in the 
hope of receiving constructive criticism’’—a little brochure 
entitled Bank of the British Empire, containing the outline 
of a scheme on what might almost be called Imperial 
Socialistic lines. The pivot round which the scheme revolved 
was the Empire’s large production of gold, which was to be 
used as a basis for credit, whereby the Empire could be 
developed and the burden of its war debts alleviated. To 
quote from the pamphlet: 


“The British Empire produces annually £60,000,000 of 
gold, or about two-thirds of the world’s production. The 
importance of this fact in the rearrangement of our currency 
and banking systems, in the consolidation of our debt and 
in the development of the Empire, cannot be over-estimated. 
We are in the unique position of being able to increase our 
gold reserves, and the credit that can be built upon them, 
without relying mainly on the balance of trade. But so 
great is the task ahead of us that it will be necessary to do 
everything possible to increase the production of gold and 
also to conserve its use as a credit basis. There may be 
difficulties in the way of making gold-mining an Imperial 
concern, for gold could then be produced even at a loss. 
But at any rate all the gold produced should go direct into 
the Bank’s reserves.” 


The Bank was to be a bank of the Empire in the literal 
sense of the term. To quote again from the pamphlet: 
‘As one of its objects is to handle the Empire’s war debt, 
each unit of the Empire would have a share in the Bank in 
proportion to its war debt outstanding at the conclusion of 
the war.” The Bank was to be the sole issuer of currency 
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notes in the Empire; it was to keep accounts for all banks 
in the Empire; it was to consolidate and handle the Empire’s 
war debt, of which a portion was to be in the form of Empire 
Treasury bills; it was to discount Empire Treasury bills and 
make loans on the security of the war debt; and it was “to 
control the export of gold, of which it would be the sole 
custodian.” In exercising this control “the importance of 
reducing the interest charge on our war debt and of pro- 
viding fresh capital at a comparatively low rate is para- 
mount.” A minimum gold reserve of 40 per cent. against 
both currency and deposits was to be maintained, which, 
with a first call on all gold from the Empire’s mines, was not 
incompatible with cheap money. 

We have to remember that when these ideas were put 
forward we were still engaged in a life-and-death struggle, 
and in the spirit of that soul-stirring epoch it required no 
great stretch of imagination to look forward to a time when 
some, at least, of the walls between our watertight compart- 
ments could be broken down, so that the Empire might act 
together in a great reconstructive effort after the war. 
And the idea of mobilizing the gold of the Empire—the gold 
below the ground as well as the gold above the ground— 
seemed to me in those days, as it does to-day, to open up 
an avenue along which much could be accomplished. But 
while the effort was being made, the resumption by London 
of its position as a free market for gold was to be deferred. 

Shortly after the appearance of the pamphlet, Mr. Bonar 
Law, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, inquired whether I 
would submit the scheme to the Cunliffe Currency Com- 
mittee. To this I respectfully demurred. What one was 
looking for at that time—and for that matter ever since— 
was not destructive criticism, but constructive help, which is 
much more difficult to obtain. And quite frankly I doubted 
whether the Cunliffe Committee possessed the necessary 
sympathetic breadth of view to help forward a scheme so 
radical in character. Nor did I then feel sufficiently sure of 
myself with regard to certain aspects of the scheme to sub- 
mit to a fire of cross-examination. 

Two years later, however, I was enabled to free myself 
from the more active responsibilities of banking, and since 
then have devoted a large portion of my time to thinking 
out ways whereby the financial and economic unity of the 
Empire might be furthered. In pursuit of this object, 
visits have been paid to Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand. With India I had already some acquain- 
tance, since eleven years of my earlier banking career were 
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spent in that country. As this period covered the closing 
of the Indian Mints to the free coinage of silver in 1893, 
and the financial disturbances which led up to and suc- 
ceeded that event, the experience was sufficient to throw 
light on the problems of currency standards arising from the 
relationship between gold- and silver-using countries. 

By 1923 the bank scheme of 1917, following the trend 
towards more localized central banking, had been whittled 
down to an issue of Empire Treasury bills, with a gold 
backing, and convertible into the currencies of the par- 
ticipating countries. At the instigation of the New Zea- 
land Government this scheme was placed on the agenda of 
the Imperial Conference of that year. A sub-committee of 
the Conference was appointed, before whom I was cross- 
examined. But as the British Treasury and at least one 
of the Dominions were determinedly averse, not only to this 
but to any scheme other than a simple return to the gold 
standard, the result was a foregone conclusion. The gold 
standard—assumed to be in its old form—was to provide 
the financial link between the countries of the Empire, but 
only in the same way as it was thought it would bind 
together the countries of the world. 

What then is this post-war gold standard from which so 
much was expected but the vagaries of which have so 
perplexed and troubled us during the past five years? I 
confess I am quite unable to define it, though most people 
are conscious of its effects. In pre-war days the action of 
the gold standard was more or less intelligible. The country 
exporting gold was supposed to become the better country 
to buy in, and the country receiving it to become the better 
country to sell in; and in this way its action on prices and 
on balances of payments tended to restore equilibrium. 
But have the enormous quantities of gold which the United 
States and France have received within recent years—much 
of it out of the Empire’s mines—helped us in any way to 
sell our wares in these countries? The action of the post- 
war gold standard appears to have degenerated into a game 
of grab, wherein we have played our hand so badly that the 
British Empire—the largest producer of gold in the world— 
is reduced to picking up the crumbs of gold that fall from 
the rich man’s table. 

The post-war operations of the gold standard, and the 
efforts to return to it, have resulted recently in a catas- 
trophic fall in world prices, with universal depression 
which has affected Britain in marked degree. Our costs of 
production are out of equilibrium with selling values; and 
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the burden of a colossal national debt has been doubled 
through doubling the purchasing power of the units in 
which it was incurred. 

In some quarters hope is now expressed that the Bank 
for International Settlements may be able to economize 
the world’s supply of gold, equalize its distribution, and act 
in a general stabilizing manner on price levels and exchange 
rates. But the primary business of this institution is to 
help to carry out the non-economic—and it may be impos- 
sible—task of transferring £100,000,000 per annum from 
Germany to her reparation creditors, Germany receiving 
nothing in exchange. But the United States and France, 
the two main ultimate recipients of Germany’s payments, 
already possess between them roughly one-half of the mone- 
tary gold of the world, and considering the magnitude and 
duration of the reparations and war debts payments, their 
stock of gold seems destined to be further augmented from 
this source alone. This result could be obviated if, through 
a change in their monetary and fiscal policies, the United 
States and France were to become relatively the better 
countries to sell in. But of this there are few if any signs. 
Under existing conditions, therefore, to delay action by 
relying on the Bank for International Settlements to effect 
a more equitable distribution of gold seems to be a waste of 
time, which the Empire in its present condition can ill afford 
to lose. 

Another vastly important point to remember is that 
international money-lending has assumed much greater 
proportions than in pre-war days. The term international 
money-lender includes here not merely those whose business 
it is to lend short-term money in international centres, but 
all British buyers and holders of foreign securities and all 
foreign buyers and holders of British securities. Before 
the war the movement of money from one centre to another, 
and the arbitrage transactions which took place in the 
comparatively few securities with an international market, 
performed quite a useful function. They tended to bridge 
over any hiatus that might exist between exports and 
imports, and thus helped instead of hindered trade. But 
now, as we have learned from the Wall Street boom which 
resulted in a 64 per cent. bank rate in Britain at a time of 
severe trade depression, the transactions of the international 
money-lender have become a menace to trade and industry. 
Having fixed a price for gold and established a gold psy- 
chology whereby any deviation from that price under any 
circumstances whatsoever is regarded as a calamity and a 
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gross breach of faith, we have allowed the international 
money-lender to dominate the situation. No matter what 
may be the state of our trade and industry, we may have 
to bribe him, so to speak, by a higher rate of interest, to 
leave us any gold at all. This is the position—-paradoxical 
in its weakness—at the centre of an Empire which is by far 
and away the largest producer of gold in the world. 

Finally, in the awakening of Asia, there looms ahead an 
event which some think may exceed even the Great War 
in importance. Through the association with India the 
very existence of the British Empire is involved in the out- 
come of this development. The most far-reaching monetary 
problem that confronts the world to-day is whether Asia, 
in her awakening, is still to be driven to substitute gold for 
silver not only as a monetary basis but for ornaments and 
as a store of value. As has been pointed out by the present 
Viceroy, since 1900 India alone has absorbed no less than 
£400,000,000 of gold and £350,000,000 of silver; but during 
the last seven years of this period —1922—29—the proportion 
has materially changed, the imports of gold having been 
£178,000,000 against £90,000,000 of silver. If silver as a 
monetary metal is to be knocked out, as seems likely unless 
early and decisive steps are taken to rehabilitate it, the 
capacity of Asia to absorb gold is not unlikely further to 
upset the economic equilibrium of the world. 

The logical solution of Asia’s monetary difficulties, and 
indeed of those of the world, is to rehabilitate silver. But 
not only is it the logical solution; it may well be asked 
whether there is not a moral issue involved, a wrong that 
requires to be put right? As the result of anti-silver 
legislation by the Western nations from 1873 onwards, silver 
has been so largely deprived of its monetary value that the 
Eastern nations are being forced to discard it. Germany, 
mainly through her own action, inflated her mark out of 
existence. But the Chinese tael, and the huge mass of 
silver held in China, have lost a great part of their value 
through the legislative acts of other nations. Or again, 
the depreciation that has taken place in the silver orna- 
ments of the women of India, costing hundreds of millions 
of pounds and now of little realizable value, is the result of 
the demonetization of silver by the nations, led by Germany 
in 1873. Nor is England by any means free from responsi- 
bility, for in the heyday of her prosperity and the intoxica- 
tion of her self-sufficiency she refused to join with other 
nations in 1878 to rehabilitate silver. 

In consequence, silver, which until 1873 was worth about 
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60d. an ounce, now stands at about 16d. Even since we 
returned to the gold standard in 1925, silver has fallen 50 
per cent. and has lost one-third of its value during the past 
twelve months. In short, one half of the globe has upset 
the economic equilibrium of the other half, and the economic 
and political effects of such a great upheaval are bound to 
react, as they are already reacting, upon the Western 
nations. If the wheel comes round the full circle, if, that is, 
the monetary value of silver disappears and it loses the 
quality of a “precious metal,” the Western nations must 
expect to feel these reactions even more acutely. Surely it 
is in the interests of both East and West that the wheel 
should be reversed through restoring the value of silver and 
establishing full confidencé in its future. But I venture to 
urge that for the British Empire, with its vast interests in 
East and West, the matter is vital. As the argument 
develops, its importance to India cannot fail to be appreciated. 

To the Asiatic as well as to the other monetary problems 
herein enumerated, the British Empire, as the largest pro- 
ducer of gold, holds the key, for she is in the position to 
control the flow of gold from its source. It is not necessary 
—indeed it might be politically dangerous—that this control 
should be used in arbitrary fashion. Its supreme object, the 
maintenance of equilibrium between gold and silver, can be 
achieved by simple automatic action. Has the time not 
come, not only in the interest of the Empire but of the 
world, when this control should be exercised? The British 
Empire is in possession of a power which is capable of 
changing beneficially the economic face of the globe, but 
which at present is being dissipated. 

The pamphlet referred to below sets forth a scheme, 
complete in all essentials, by which this much-to-be-desired 
result can, I am confident, be assuredly achieved. 


J. F. 


The above article constitutes the introductory chapter to 
a pamphlet, about to be published, entitled: The “Rex”: a 
New Money to Unify the Empire (P. S. King & Son, 2s.). 
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Tue holidays being over it is meet that serious-minded 
people should once again turn their thoughts to the possible 
effect on our Empire of the agreements made at the London 
Naval Conference. This subject was ably dealt with by 
“‘ Custos” in the February. April, and June numbers of the 
National Review, but the old tag “sleep on it ” is a wise one. 
We have “slept on it,” through the holidays and the time 
seems ripe to consider wherein lies the Success (with a very 
large S) of the Conference which was blazoned on the 
posters; proclaimed from the house-tops of Downing Street, 
and trumpeted from the B.B.C. by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
a few short months ago. 

The catastrophic upheaval of 1914, unsought and un- 
wanted by Great Britain, which suddenly transformed 
a peaceful world into a bloody shambles, rudely shattered 
the idealistic dreams of those who cherished the illusion 
that an unlimited war was an impossibility; and exposed 
the stupidity, or cupidity, of those who, like the ostrich, 
buried their heads in the sand and refused to see the war- 
clouds gathering. Those patriotic citizens, many of whom 
were professional officers whose training enabled them to 
read the signs and whose loyalty and pluck impelled them 
to give timely but unheeded warning, were howled down by 
politicians as scare-mongers, or worse. During the tragic 
years 1914-18 Great Britain, aided by the Dominions, was, 
in common with her Allies, fighting for existence. The 
people of the mother-country, with a few regrettable excep- 
tions, and the sons of Empire from overseas, put their backs 
into the business of war. War, unwanted as always by us, 
had come, and it behoved those who had any love for their 
country, or wished to protect their homes from foreign 
invasion, to work unceasingly to win that war. Further, 
to reduce loss of property and life and to prevent unneces- 
sary suffering, the war must be brought to a successful end 
as soon as may be. The war was won. Outwardly and 
visibly it was won on the Western Front by the heroism, 
patience, and perseverance of the land forces; but we must 
not forget the share of the British Navy in bringing about 
that victory. 

What was our Navy doing? The tasks given the 
British Navy in the Great: War were these: To ensure the 
uninterrupted supplies of foodstuffs and other necessities 
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from overseas, for ourselves and our Allies, without which 
we in this country could not exist: to ensure the safe 
transport overseas of all troops, without which we could 
not have carried on the war: and to prevent invasion. 
These tasks were performed with a considerable measure 
of success. The supply of foodstuffs was not uninterrupted, 
but was sufficient to prevent want: twenty-seven million 
troops were transported by sea with the loss of less than 
5,000 by enemy action, and this number includes those lost 
when illegal attacks were made on hospital ships: not one 
soldier lost his life at sea while travelling between England 
and France. 

It is not sufficiently appreciated that the result of the 
Great War was very largely, if not wholly, determined at 
sea. Even Mr. Asquith (Lord Oxford and Asquith), who 
was temperamentally unfitted to lead the Empire in war, 
and who was a man of speech rather than action, realized 
the important part taken by our Navy. In The Genesis of 
the War he says: 


“It was the control of the sea by the British Navy 
which fed and equipped the Allies, by successive stages 
drained the life-blood of the enemy, and won the war.” 


Memory is short. Eaten food is soon forgotten. 


‘“When danger threatens and the foeman nigh, 
‘God and our Navy’ is the Nation’s cry. 
But, the danger over and the Country righted, 

God is forgotten and the Sailor slighted.” * 


The outward and visible sign of the success of the 
control exercised at sea by our Navy during those four 
tragic years was the surrender of the German Fleet on 
November 21, 1918. If our Navy had failed in its allotted 
tasks, and if we had thereby lost the war, there is no shadow 
of doubt that Germany would have made us pay to the 
uttermost farthing, and never again would our Empire 
have been permitted to flourish through her Navy. 

At the end of 1918 we have, therefore, a British Navy 
which, with the help of our gallant Merchant Navy, whose 
deeds must never be forgotten, has proved itself the saviour 
of the Empire and a surrendered German Fleet. We have 
won the war; are we to lose the Peace? Is our Empire 
to be denied the support of the Navy by which it has 
flourished in the past ? 

Less than twelve years after the Armistice what do we 


* Origin unknown. 
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see? By the end of 1929 the tonnage of the British Navy 
had been voluntarily reduced by 45 per cent., and its per- 
sonnel by 30 per cent., as compared with August 1914. 
This gesture brought no echo from others. In the same 
period the tonnage of the Navy of the United States was 
increased by 30 per cent., and its personnel by 72 per cent. 
The Navy of Japan also showed a large increase. 

Enough of figures. They are of value to those who wish 
to make an elaborate study of categories, tonnage, calibres 
of guns, and so forth; but the average reader becomes con- 
fused by them. 

When, therefore, we meet the representatives of other 
nations to discuss “ parity’? with the United States; 
‘ratios’? with other naval Powers, and to explore means 
for the reduction of naval armaments; the starting-point is 
not, be it noted, that at the end of the Great War, or even 
that of August 1914, but a point at which we have already 
reduced our naval forces to the lowest limit compatible 
with our Needs, while other nations have increased theirs 
to meet their Desires. 

The situation is wellnigh Gilbertian. Our strength at 
sea, on which our existence depends, being decided, not by 
our own people or by our needs, but by agreement to suit 
delegates from foreign countries. The victorious Fleet, that 
Germany failed to overcome, has to yield inch by inch to 
attacks made by our own Government at the demand of 
foreigners; meanwhile the defeated fleet, and the fleets of 
other countries, are being increased in numbers and power. 

Is this Success? For Great Britain, no! We must, 
therefore, look elsewhere. 

As a result of the Conference has the world advanced 
one step farther towards that idealistic state when war will 
be no more? Professional pacifists, and those who dream 
dreams rather than face facts, claim that armaments produce 
war and not war armaments; and they argue that a reduc- 
tion in armed forces will reduce the chances of war. If, 
for the sake of argument, we allow that this mistaken thesis 
is correct, we must assume that an increase in armaments 
will increase the chance of war. 

Let us deal shortly with this particular aspect of the 
case. Many of our Socialist politicians, extremist members 
of the League of Nations Union and others of that ilk, 
demand a reduction in our armed forces, with no thought 
of those of other nations. They write or speak as if Great 
Britain was the only country which possessed a navy—a navy, 
moreover, which is a menace to the peace of the world. 
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Our commitments are world-wide, and with a reduced Navy 
it will not be possible to assemble a squadron of sufficient 
strength, at the right place and at the right time, to deal 
with trouble as soon as it arises. History abounds with 
instances in which the British Navy, by immediate, firm, 
and humane action, has prevented war. Better far to deal 
with a conflagration when it first starts than to wait until 
the fire has a firm hold and then ring up the fire brigade. 
In fact, if the saying credited to a late President of the 
United States of America, that ‘the British Navy is the 
greatest factor for world peace that the world has ever 
known,”’ is true, the reduction of our Navy will not make 
for peace. But by the terms of the London Naval Treaty 
our Navy is to be reduced to a standard below that which 
experts consider necessary to our security. What of the 
navies of the other contracting parties? The United States 
emerges from the Conference with a cruiser tonnage three 
and a half times as large as that with which she entered it, 
and also an increase in other classes of ships. Japan, 
France, and Italy are all to increase their navies. The 
position was well summed up by The Scotsman on June 3, 
1930: 


“The Government are simply gambling upon no emer- 
gency arising in the near future, and the danger is that 
should a need suddenly arise for increasing our cruiser 
strength we would not be free to make the required pro- 
vision . . . the indications are that so far from stopping 
competition the Naval Treaty is leading to a growth of 
naval armaments among the other Powers.” 


Very true; but not only would we not be free to make 
the required provision, we would be unable to make it— 
a navy can no more be improvised than can a garden. 

The result of the Conference is a decrease in Great 
Britain’s naval armaments, but a considerable increase in 
that of the other countries concerned. Moreover, the 
Treaty takes into account only five nations, only three of 
which have agreed to definite figures. The other naval 
Powers of the world are free to build as they wish. If, 
therefore, the chances of war depend on the size of naval 
armaments, they have not been reduced but increased. 

Again, we must look elsewhere for Success. Does success 
lie in the saving of expense and the consequent relief to 
the taxpayer of this country? Before the Conference we 
were spending on our naval defence forces 7 per cent., 
and no more, of our total budget. This cannot be counted 
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an extravagant expenditure on what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
recently described as ‘‘ the very life of our Nation.” Our 
pre-war expenditure was 244 per cent. 

As a result of the agreements reached at the Conference 
it is stated that a sum of some sixty million pounds will be 
saved on shipbuilding during the next five or six years. 
Saved on shipbuilding! Saved at the expense of our 
security and of our trade: saved by rendering us impotent 
to protect that which we have: but not saved by the tax- 
payer. Of the cost of building a cruiser 75 per cent., or 
thereabouts, is spent on wages. The cancellation of each 
one of these cruisers, so sadly needed if we are to protect 
our vital trade, causes unemployment. Unemployment, not 
only in our private shipbuilding yards and the Royal 
Dockyards, but in workshops all over the country. The 
money spent on constructive work (and the British Navy 
has proved itself, time and again, an instrument of construc- 
tion—the construction of our Empire) is therefore squandered 
on doles. Further, it did not need the enormous expense 
of a Conference to effect this, so-called, saving. So far 
as this country is concerned the Government, if they had 
the courage of their convictions, could have reduced our naval 
forces by a stroke of the pen without any Conference. 
True, the United States of America might have embarked 
on a big building programme, but that is their business, 
not ours. A large navy is to them a luxury, not a neces- 
sity: it is not necessary for defence; its main use is to make 
it possible, in the event of war between other nations, for 
the United States to enforce her claim to trade in any com- 
modities, whether contraband or not, with either or both 
belligerents. This would, of course, tend to prolong a war. 
The French Naval Staff, which is noted for the reliable 
manner in which it compiles information, gave the following 
figures, based on the actual Needs of each country, as repre- 
senting what should be the size of the navies maintained 
by the five Powers at the Conference: The unit being, 
Italy 1; the other figures were Japan 1-6, France 3, United 
States 4-2, and Great Britain 10. 

If the people of the United States decided to neglect 
the teachings of their own eminent and far-sighted naval 
historian, the late Admiral Mahan, and to furnish them- 
selves with the luxury of a large navy, it would be not only 
madness but impracticable for us to spend money building 
ship for ship. If the United States have the right to main- 
tain a navy sufficiently large for their Desires, we have an 
undeniable right, even a duty, to maintain one sufficient 
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for our Needs. As Lord Lloyd neatly put it in a public 
speech: “ Let them build what they will, but leave us to 
build what we must.”’ Our “ must,” if we are to exist in 
time of war, is to frustrate an attack on any, or every, part 
of the 85,000 miles of Trade Routes, and in time of peace 
so to distribute our cruisers about the world that England’s 
sons in outlying parts of the Empire can feel a sense of 
security, which is analogous to that felt in our towns owing 
to the presence of the police. 

The people of this country make no demand for the 
reduction of the huge land forces maintained by certain 
Continental Powers because our own Army is a small one. 
Our Navy is to us what an army is to a Continental Power 
—the main line of defence. 

It would be well if those idealists who wish to make 
war impossible by the abolition of armaments realized that 
war will never be made impossible while human nature is 
as it is. Human nature will not be altered by reducing 
defence forces below a safe limit; yet it is the aim of many 
dreamers in this country so to alter it. The surest way to 
prevent a would-be belligerent waging war against one’s 
country is also the surest way to prevent the would-be 
criminal waging war against society: ‘‘ Be Prepared.”’ Do 
they argue that the best way to alter the nature of the 
burglar is to reduce the police force and scrap such defences 
as locks and keys? Have they no belief in preventive 
measures? When our idealists hear of a wave of crime in 
the country they do not shout for a reduction of the police 
force. They do not claim that a strong and well-organized 
police force is a menace to the peace of the citizen. Yet 
when the forces of disorder are rampant in Russia, China, 
the North-West Frontier, India, Egypt, and elsewhere these 
same idealists demand a reduction of our defence forces 
on the plea that a strong and well-organized defence force is 
a menace to the peace of the world. 

If it was essential to look only to the defence forces for 
economy, the Government could have effected large econo- 
mies, without tampering with our security, by reducing the 
number of Civil Servants working in the Government Depart- 
ments connected with the Services. The Admirality exists 
for the Navy, not the Navy for the Admiralty; the War 
Office for the Army, not the Army for the War Office. 
The number of Civil Servants employed in those Depart- 
ments should surely bear some relation to the size of the 
Fleet and Army which they serve; yet there are now more 
employed in the Admiralty and War Office than in 1914, 
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although big reductions have been made in the personnel 
of both Services as compared with that date. Or, economy 
far greater than that claimed could have been achieved by 
giving the Navy and Army control of their own Air weapons 
instead of continuing the extravagance of supporting three 
fighting services; but this is another story and not within 
the scope of this article. 

Success does not, therefore, lie in economy. , 

An examination of the Treaty discloses some interesting 
features which have received little comment. The Treaty 
itself is styled an “ International Treaty for the Limitation 
and Reduction of Naval Armament.” One would expect 
such a Treaty to be really international in character, all 
the principal nations of the world being participators. 
Not so, only five nations were represented. Only three 
of the nations concerned have accepted Limitation, and 
only one, Great Britain, Reduction. In all the figures of 
tonnage limitation the British Commonwealth of Nations 
is treated as one unit. Our great Dominions overseas have 
ever shown themselves ready to cast in their lot with the 
mother-country in her hour of need; but this is not obligatory 
on the part of the naval forces of all the Dominions. More- 
over, our Dominions have an undoubted right to increase 
their naval defence forces if the situation shows this to be 
desirable. If, for example, Australia decided to add one 
cruiser to her existing fleet, which is supported by the people 
of that Commonwealth, it would appear by the terms of the 
Treaty that we would be bound in honour to reduce our 
fleet by one. 

The limitation of tonnage not only definitely removes the 
sea-supremacy of Great Britain—the one country whose very 
existence depends on the sea—but prevents her modernizing 
her fleet in the way the other contracting nations are per- 
mitted to do. Our experts, whose business it is to know, 
not only how to wage war but how to guard against war, 
have struggled manfully to uphold our national interests, 
but their opinions have been swept aside. If, which God 
forbid, our country is ever again doomed to fight for her 
existence, it will be, as in the past, not to the politician but 
to the expert the country will look for deliverance. 

The published reports of the Conference, painful reading 
as they were to those who have the welfare of our Empire 
at heart, were not without humour. During the discussions 
on the abolition of the submarine it was seriously suggested 
that, if not abolished, submarine activities should be limited 
to * defence,” offence being forbidden. The youngest 
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student of strategy knows that “‘ offence’ is often the best 
defence. Again, it was seriously suggested that submarines 
should be debarred from acting in an inhumane manner. 
The submarine, like the surface ship, is armed with gun 
and torpedo; to ensure tenderness and mercy with these 
weapons they would have to be aimed to miss and not to hit. 
All this brings to mind the opposition raised some years 
ago in Australia to the selection of Torpedo-Boat Destroyers 
of the “River” class for the Royal Australian Navy. 
The opponents of the scheme objected to spending money 
on vessels ‘‘ designed for river service only.” ‘* Why should 
we not,” they asked, “‘ have Destroyers capable of keeping 
the sea?”’? This outburst by self-styled experts was met 
with the rejoinder: “‘The ‘Lion’ class of battle cruiser was 
not designed to operate only in the jungle.” 

This, however, is a digression; we must continue our 
search for Success. 

Where is this Success? Who has been successful? 
The Foreign Governments represented at the Conference 
have been successful; and they deserve their success because 
their delegates, unlike our own, came to the Conference 
with a cut-and-dried policy and stuck to their guns. Their 
success lies partly in the fact that our main line of defence 
has been reduced without any corresponding decrease in 
their own defence forces. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has 
been successful in attaining his object of being credited 
with the making of a Peaceful gesture. A “* Peaceful” 
gesture forsooth. It is well known, to all those who have 
the time or inclination to study naval history of the last 
hundred years, that our Navy is, first and foremost, a Peace 
Machine; it is only a war machine when it has got to be, 
and then it tries to do its best. 

The reduction in our cruiser force must affect the security 
of the highways of the ocean, on which flows our vital trade. 
If Security is lost, trade is lost; if Trade is lost, power is 
lost, and without Power a country can take no dignified 
part in the Councils of Nations. 


J. E. T. HARPER 
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I HAVE a letter signed “‘ From a Britisher.” It runs—‘‘ Do 
write to some of the English papers and ask them not to 
give too much away. Ask them to remember there are still 
some British people left in the Union, and we are getting 
rather tired of giving up everything and being asked not to 
hurt the Dutch people’s feelings. You can put things so 
clearly and nicely.” 

If only for the sake of the compliment, I must certainly 
‘“‘ write to some of the English papers.’ My correspondent 
voices the feeling of 99 per cent. of the British of South 
Africa. We view the triennial Imperial conferences with 
increasing dread. Somehow our Nationalist friends and 
fellow-colonists—the Republicans and Secessionists and 
Rebels of 1914—invariably come back with something to 
the good of their own race, some political or judicial or 
economic privilege filched from South Africa as a whole 
for the benefit of a minority. We have hardly yet got 
over the Balfour-Baldwin-Birkenhead pronunciamento, under 
which the Nationalists lowered the Union Jack from off the 
Fort at Capetown, where it had flown for over a hundred 
years. This was done—“ Oh, the black shame of it ’>—by 
the direct orders of an Englishman who basks in the favours 
of Nationalism to the tune of £3,000 a year. Little wonder 
that my correspondent is apprehensive. Mr. Hertzog said 
in Parliament that he was going to the Imperial Conference 
to obtain from that Conference a declaration of the right on 
the part of any Dominion to secede from the Empire. He 
has since contradicted himself and then contradicted the 
contradiction, but there isn’t any doubt that he means to 
strike a jarring, discordant note in this regard. The first 
thing that the British people should realize is that this 
Mr. Hertzog does not represent either a majority of the 
electorate of even one-tenth of the whole people of South 
Africa. It is not being too extravagant to say that the 
natives hate him, for he threatens to rob them of their 
vote and foreshadows repressive and brutually unjust laws. 
That this man should pose as representing South Africa is 
too absurd. That he should pose as the rebuker of Boer 
Republicanism, if only for the moment, is more laughable, 
for it was through the republicans that he came to power, 
and if they were to desert him to-day, as he deserted Botha, 
his Government would cease to exist. 
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It is all very well to attack the extreme Left of his party, 
and Hertzog may persuade those who wish to be and mean 
to be persuaded, that he is not to blame; but his own 
republican followers understood. It was the old game of 
what Dr. Krause so eloquently described as “ diddling the 
British.” General—this General who was so careful to 
avoid the Great War, the 1914 Rebellion, and the revolu- 
tions of *13 and ’22—‘ General” Hertzog wants further 
concessions, further Boer privileges. He wants to be allowed 
to cut some more of the ties that keep the Empire together. 
He is a centrifugalist. Also, he wants to return to South 
Africa with increased prestige—amongst his own people— 
as the man who wrenched these privileges from the British 
Government. Hence he will coo you as soft as any sucking 
dove, while in South Africa he roars to his Nationalist 
friends as it were a lion. My correspondent realizes that 
the people of Great Britain do not know their Hertzog as 
we do, and are like to attach more importance to his petitions, 
his cajolements, and his threats, for he will use all three, 
than we should in this country. It is interesting to note 
that he remained adamant on the question of the flag until 
he realized that Natal was armed, and meant serious resis- 
tance. A Nationalist member in the House of Assembly 
openly admitted that his party yielded to a compromise 
over the flag only because of a threat of civil war. 

As to South Africa to-day, nearly everything I wrote in 
my last article in the National Review has come to pass. 
I don’t claim any very great credit, any prescience, for that. 
Any fool could have seen what was coming. And the fact 
that one prophesied correctly and warned people in no way 
alleviates the dreadful seriousness of the situation. Out of 
evil, however, may come this good. The people of South 
Africa may realize that government to-day is not a ques- 
tion of politics, not a question of monarchies, or republics, 
not a geographical question as to what country this, or that, 
little piece of land may belong, not a question of national 
pride or military achievement or time-worn tradition, but 
a hard question of economics. You may give the Ruhr to 
France or to Germany, and if the Ruhr be prosperous the 
Ruhr will be content, and if it be not prosperous it will be 
revolutionary and discontented, no matter what Govern- 
ment reign over it. You may make South Africa a republic, 
you may tear down the Union Jack and chuck it into the 
sea, you may force Afrikaans on a reluctant people as the 
official language, but as a leading Nationalist said in Parlia- 
ment lately, ‘That will not fill our bellies.” Politically 
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the Nationalists have triumphed. They have hauled down 
the Union Jack, except on a few privileged Government 
buildings, they have dismissed many hundreds of civil ser- 
vants because they were British. They have demonstrated 
their independence by treaties with Germany and Italy and 
Portugal—treaties in which the other side invariably had 
the better of South Africa—they have played top dog with 
a vengeance—politically—but the cowntry 1s on the verge of 
ruin. They not only admit this, they say so themselves, 
and keep on saying so. I think it was Carlyle who came 
to the conclusion that the French Revolution was not 
caused by the brutality of the nobles, by the exercise of 
le droit du seigneur, by the tyranny of the king and his 
lettres de cachet, by the profligacy of the women of the aris- 
tocracy and the sloth of the priests, but really and actually 
by the bankruptcy of France. It was bankruptcy overthrew 
the monarchy, and, to apply the illustration, it was the 
measures taken for avoiding bankruptcy that overthrew the 
Smuts Government, and it is approaching bankruptcy that 
will overthrow the Nationalists. Our trade with England 
is languishing, the English people don’t like the German 
treaty. Our mealie farmers can hardly get for their mealies 
what it cost to grow them. True, they are a lazy lot of 
fellows, and farming under General Kemp—another Plaza- 
toro—is disorganized and uneconomic; but still, in the old 
days mealie growing paid. A maximum of profit for a 
minimum of work. The wool market is in a state of chaos. 
Wool buyers don’t like the German treaty, either. Our 
cattle, except for the few scrub we sell the Italian army— 
I hope the army likes scrub meat—are unsaleable, and the 
tale all round is of depression. We buy railways engines 
from Germany, and Germany buys nothing from us. We 
buy motor-cars from America, and America won’t even let 
us land on her shores. We give the Portuguese Government 
in Lorenco Marques every advantage, and they won’t allow 
a single labourer to cross the border. Italy, as I have said, 
buys our scrub cattle, but then there’s an inside story there. 
Our friend Mussolini seems as anxious to help the South 
African secessionist as the Pope is to encourage the Malta 
revolutionaries. Furthermore, let us not forget that the 
millions left by the late Sir J. B. Robinson are controlled 
by Count Labia, Italian Consul for South Africa, and son- 
in-law of the late “J.B.” Those who would understand 
South African politics must read not only between the 
lines, but along the borders and the margins of our 
newspapers. 
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The latest Nationalist development is perhaps as aston- 
ishing as any proposal made by the Irish in their most 
impossible moods. It is just this—Great Britain should 
take over and bear the expense of defending Simonstown. 
It is argued that the Naval Base on the Cape Peninsula is 
a necessity for the British Fleet but in no way concerns 
South Africa. By handing over Simonstown to the Empire 
the Union would destroy the argument that England must 
hold the Cape if only for strategic reasons. ‘‘ Give them 
a naval base,” says your Nationalist, “and they have all 
they can reasonably ask for. We shall be free of the expense 
presently entailed and still be sure of the protection of the 
fleet in time of international trouble.” It’s a delightful 
scheme. 

Naturally, the British in this Dominion are looking across 
the border at Rhodesia for moral support. Afraid of the 
trend of South Africa which is falling into the hands of 
secessionists, while the poor white is increasing in numbers, 
and, as he is Dutch, in political power. True the English 
remain the aristocrats of the country. But the proletariat, 
guided by the professional politicians, exploit the aristocracy 
of brain and energy and intelligence, just as old President 
Kruger exploited the Uitlanders in the days of the South 
African Republic. How true is it that history repeats itself. 
Forty years ago the fathers of the Nationalists of to-day were 
busy trying to prevent railways being built in Transvaal. 
Railways, they said, were the invention of foreigners, run by 
foreign capital, and would knock out the ox-wagon which 
was a national asset and an institution owned by the people. 
Ox-transport might be slow but it was sure, and it had 
sufficed for their fathers, why not for them? To-day in 
South Africa the State railways, which in Boer hands are 
badly run, are busy trying to knock out the petrol engine; 
they are placing penalties on any firms that use petrol 
transport where they might use the railways. The excuse for 
this absurd attempt to put back the hands of progress is 
that the railways are owned by the State, that they don’t 
pay on account of the motor-lorry competition and that, 
therefore, the matter is one of self-preservation. The truth, 
however, is that the railways are run for political purposes 
with low white labour. These poor Dutch, to the tune of 
some forty or fifty thousand, are doing work for 7s. 6d. to 
10s. a day which can be done better by natives at 2s. 6d, 
to 4s. a day. Dr. Frankel estimated the cost of this un- 
economic political system as, at the very least, one million 
of money yearly, and it is more likely that directly and 
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indirectly it is costing the State two millions. If the rail- 
ways were run on hard economic lines, on business lines as 
the constitution provides, they would quite easily be able 
to resist the competition of the lorries, but then Nationalist 
supporters might be forced to really work. So just as the 
Boers of 40 years ago kept back the railways for political 
reasons and hindered the progress of the Republic for so 
many years, so, to-day, the Nationalists are holding back 
motor-transport and looking with cold, disinterested eyes on 
the developments of flying. 

Slowly, however, as I have said, it is dawning across 
even the Boers—the rank and file—that all this sacrifice 
of economics to politics is not business and the stress of 
adverse times begins to tell. This lesson will not be brought 
home to the leaders until after the Conference. They hope 
to return with political and economic concessions for which 
they have given nothing. It will not be a question of 
nothing for nothing but of something for nothing, and if 
they are permitted to do this all hope of a return of the 
moderate party to power vanishes. 

What, I wonder, would happen if at some Imperial Con- 
ference Great Britain announced her intention of exercising 
her “right of secession’ and withdrawing from the Empire 
and all its terrific burdens. Suppose the Imperial Govern- 
ment said, ‘‘ We will have no more concern with any of you. 
Protect your own coasts, market your own wares, constitute 
yourselves republics, kingdoms, what you please, but don’t 
bother us any more. We shall buy in the cheapest market, 
give no preferences, and sell where best it suits us. You 
may fight amongst yourselves, indulge in revolutions as you 
please; you may goad your natives to mutiny and suppress 
it as best you can.” If, then, Great Britain, with all its 
wealth, its high civilization, and its brain-power, chose rather 
to join the European concert than shoulder any longer the 
obligations of an oversea Empire, what would happen? 
What a howl of indignation would go up, what shouts of 
treachery. Yet somehow, I think, sometimes, that, if I 
were not a colonial, I might be inclined to ha’ done with 
all this Irish, Indian, Egyptian, South African bickering 
and to turn these ungrateful children adrift to shift for 
themselves. What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? Sometimes I fear that the 
soul of the English is like to be lost in the Protean ramifi- 
cations of the British ate that lie round the globe and 
from pole to pole. 

High treason! Isn’t it? Of course it is. We English, 
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born where we may be, cannot shirk our destiny. I only 
put a suppositious case in order to bring home to many 
what membership of the British Empire really means. The 
best way to realize that is to imagine that Empire disin- 
tegrated and scattered into tiny republics, states, and prin- 
cipalities like South America. VERE STENT 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


On the point of going to press, the Editor has received the 
following important cablegram from Cape Town: 


The Empire Group of South Africa views with grave 
concern the intention of the Government of the Union of 
South Africa to raise the question of secession at the forth- 
coming Imperial Conference. 

(1) The Group disputes the right of any South African 
Government to determine whether or not South Africa 
shall secede. 

(2) It maintains that South Africa as a Union would not 
have the right to secede without first giving each Province in 
the Union freedom of expression and the right toresume as far 
as possible the position before unification. Jt considers: 


1. A policy of secession would inevitably lead to the 
disintegration and disruption of the Union. 

2. Such a policy would have disastrous effects on the 
economic life of the country. 

3. As the British Empire is the largest purchaser of Union 
products, the secession would have the effect of drastically 
restricting this most valuable market. This is our considered 
opinion after experiencing the deplorable results of legislation 
regarding the Union Jack and the German Treaty. 

4, Secession would not only strangle the economic life of 
the country, but would have the effect of isolating the seceding 
Provinces from the future political development of Africa. 

5. That the Union of South Africa can only maintain its 
rightful position among the nations of the world by remaining 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


It pledges itself to strongly oppose all efforts to weaken 
the bonds that bind South Africa to the British Empire, and 
calls upon all patriotic South Africans to join in maintaining 
the present Constitution of the Union which has proved so 
beneficial to all concerned. 


THE NEW GERMAN FICTION 


Dourine the past couple of years the Australian reader has 
been introduced to a series of German works, admirably 
translated, which have been recommended to him as intro- 
ducing a new era. The Australian, necessarily dependent 
for many things on the judgment of Britain, has found the 
easily heard portions of that judgment intensely favourable. 
Not only has the German genius, brightened by the war, 
achieved heights inaccessible to British or French genius 
(upon which apparently the war has had no such effect), but 
there is visible in its recent products a new mentality and an 
outlook upon the new problems not to be found elsewhere. 
Voluntary associations have been formed in the mother 


country for the purpose of promoting the sale of some of — 


these revelations, so we learn, in the interests of clear think- 
ing. German authorship is clearly in the boom. Germany, 
it is said, has been born again. She has rediscovered her 
soul—the soul of Schiller and Heine. The proof of it is the 
new literature—lofty and sparkling—into which her suffer- 
ings have prompted many of her gifted sons. Such a litera- 
ture is a message for the rest of Europe, which needs only to 
assimilate it, and to recognize, frankly, the new spiritual 
leadership which it involves. 

It is impossible, writing at the Antipodes, to guess how 
much of this admiration has been imported with the books, 
or how much is native to British soil. References to the 
German classics arouse suspicion—it is difficult to believe 
that British journalism, with all its pro-Germanism, has ever 
gone back so far as that. Whether it is primarily due chiefly 
to the efficiency of German propaganda, or to the incapacity 
of Anglo-Saxon criticism, is a question more easily raised 
than decided. Nor would a mere failure by British critics— 
assuming such to have occurred—call for discussion by an 
Australian. There is no accounting for tastes, nor is any 
man called upon to account for them. Further, in these 
brisk days, no critic need be on nodding terms with any era 
but his own, and if a thing has not been done before within 
the last five years, he is entitled, apparently, to proclaim it 
as a new phenomenon in literature. Without feeling any 
need—or any competency—to discuss these high matters, 
one may yet consider the national aspect of the new fiction, 
and the lights it casts on national mentality. 

I should like to preface any attempt at individual valua- 
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tion with a small literary confession. It is this: that all my 
life I have found German authors a little dull. The wander- 
lust of the race manifests itself in its literature, by a peculiar 
incapacity to stick to the point—a readiness to zigzag off 
down any side avenue which presents itselfi—which I find 
peculiarly exasperating. In the full flood-tide of inspiration, 
when a good head of steam has been kept up over a long 
effort, and there is nothing remaining for the writer but to 
go in and win—to finish off a triumph almost attained, no 
true German can refrain from passing in a single step to 
drivelling platitude and the interminable fogginess of so- 
called German thought. From Goethe at one end of the 
scale to Karl Marx at the other, I have found them all 
tarred with the same brush. 

With this purely personal factor in the equation thus 
honestly stated and allowed for, I may perhaps be permitted 
to say that Jew Siiss, a work of many merits, strikes me as 
having as its greatest a real conquest, so far as its first four 
sections are concerned, over this besetting sin. No story 
eould move more rapidly, tensely, or directly. Over hun- 
dreds of pages the art of narrative is shown at its highest: 
the author drives not merely a team but a menagerie among 
all obstacles with perfect control; and if in the concluding 
section my own prejudiced eye sees the typical Teutonic 
collapse—the confirmed and besotted maunderer, who has 
through four earlier sections been holding himself to a plain 
tale and a swift advance by sheer force of will, but who there 
succumbs, and maunders his way through to the delayed, 
the far, far too long delayed, execution of Siiss—I need ask 
no one to join in the unfriendliness. 

The book is undoubtedly a work of genius—it has the 
merits of a really interesting story, a style which, in the 
hands of its English translators at all events, is exquisite, 
and a broad view over a large area such as few have achieved. 
The hero of Jew Siiss is not this man or that, but the whole 
Duchy of Wiirtemberg, or rather, indeed, the entire Holy 
Roman Empire as it stood before Frederick the Great had 
mangled it or Napoleon given it its death-blow. The 
reader sees the “ soft and undulating landscape, the green 
enchanted hills with their corn and fruit and wine and 
forests,” the princes with their glittering trains of ministers 
and courtiers, the sombre Prussians muttering in the back- 
ground, the ever-present menace of France, the chivalry of 
the Empire, and the Government of the Empire itself; and 
above all he sees, amongst the people, the Jews, rising 
steadily from the unhoping nothingness of the Middle Ages 
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into positions of command. The life of a whole populace is 
drawn in touches which the least sympathetic must accept as 
masterly. 

This bold biographing of a community inevitably calls up 
recollection of Conrad’s similarly planned masterpiece, and 
the comparison is worth while. Conrad casts an even wider 
net and gets within it more vividly contrasted types. This is 
a small matter. The real difference is that Conrad examines 
them with a healthy mind and an unjaundiced eye. Nos- 
tromo himself is an honest man, gradually converted into a 
scoundrel by the pressure of an overwhelming temptation; 
but he is an honest man to commence with and he lives in a 
world of other honest men who do not succumb to tempta- 
tion. Here, on the comparison, Feuchtwanger fails. His book 
shows us no such men, and the splendour of his technique only 
serves to set forth his creations as the vilest of mankind. 

What a populace that technique shows!—the kind of 
populace which the keeper of an assignation house, or the 
governor of a gaol for sexual offenders, might draw, knowing 
men and women only by their vices. Of the reeking sen- 
suality of every chapter, and the greedy dwelling upon the 
details of highly adorned vice, one must not complain. It is 
the hall-mark of the period—of advancement. But it is not 
enough that all his men (except the priests) and nearly all 
his women should wallow in that trough. His princes are 
liars, the ministers parasites, and the parliamentarians fools; 
his Jews are all cheats and his Christians all hateful. There 
is no touch of nobility in any character in the book, with the 
dubious exception of the heroine, who is comfortably killed 
off at too early a stage for her idiosyncracies to develop. Its 
main action is concerned with a treacherous effort of the 
younger Duke to destroy the religious and other liberties of 
his state, in defiance of his coronation oath, and his ‘‘double- 
crossing’ in the attempt by Siiss. Siiss, one need hardly 
say, is not withheld from full participation by anything like 
scruples. He is perfectly willing to become the prostitute- 
accomplice in this, as in other schemes, but for his own bitter 
personal grievance, which has by then become an obsession. 

That the German race was ever so utterly detestable as 
Jew Siiss would make out must be doubted, even by those 
whose affection for things Teutonic rests a good deal this 
side of idolatry. The point to be noted—to which I shall 
return—is that so greatly, and on the whole so justly, 
bepraised an author so pictures them. 

Taking the works in the order in which I made their 
acquaintance, I go next to Ludwig. It seems a little hard 
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to lump in his pretentious efforts with those of avowed 
novelists; but the element of fiction is equally present. It 
would, indeed, hardly be fair to compare him with Mr. 
Sabatini. His series of historic studies show much charac- 
teristic industry and some share of characteristic thorough- 
ness. But he is certainly no equal of Mr. Strachey’s, even 
on the side of pure reason. Mr. Strachey may have no pro- 
founder claims than Ludwig to honours in scholarship or 
research, but he has at least a style—the quality which one 
is tempted to regard as the special gift of the twentieth- 
century Briton. His description, for example, of the Gor- 
ham case in his essay on Manning is one of those things 
which leaves the ordinary practitioner in English in aston- 
ishment and despair, and in spite of the dangerous entice- 
ments of such a power, Mr. Strachey has refrained from 
dealing seriously with serious characters. His Elizabeth, 
even, is Elizabeth in her decline, and his Eminent Victorians 
are only eminent with a difference. It takes a man of 
heavier wits and, frankly speaking, of larger impudence to 
regard himself as really capable of throwing new light on the 
place in the world of the personages whom Ludwig has 
picked. Omitting one altogether, as beyond the range of 
off-hand criticism, his picture of Napoleon is exactly the 
picture that one would expect from a German professor 
determined to create man in his own image. Napoleon 
appears there as a person of deep emotions and lengthy 
periods of profound meditation. These were his virtues. 
Whenever he started to do anything, he made a mess of it. 
His hours of action were his hours of misfortune, particularly 
where his hours of action brought him into contact with a 
German army as at Jena or at Ligny. Bismarck is shown 
as a single-minded, open-hearted Junker patriot, greatly 
harassed by the hopeless stupidity of the Hohenzollern 
family, but with really only one thought in his life—to serve 
humanity by getting Germany her proper place in the sun. 
It is quite possible that neither of these was written with 
any conscious design of propaganda. A mind like Ludwig’s, 
one must respectfully acknowledge, has its own unfathom- 
able intricacies, and the portrayals of Napoleon as primarily 
a reflective intellect, and of Bismarck as the pioneer of an 
Age of Innocence, may find there some transcendental justi- 
fication. 

Coming now to All Quiet on the Western Front, one meets 
about it an opinion which is perhaps more widely divided 
than over any other of these epoch-making publications. By 
many Australian soldiers it is applauded, because it really 
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does show a stay-at-home public the elements of disgust and 
horror with which they had to contend. By many others— 
slightly more subtle in their appreciations—it is condemned, 
not because it portrays these objectionable elements, but 
because, in fact, they did not find these elements making up 
so large a part of their life at the front as the book suggests. 
It is claimed by its admirers that it is a valuable diatribe 
against war, and that it has a “‘ frank outspokenness ’’—a 
quality which has specially endeared it to the professional 
critic. At last—he exclaims—we have “ fearless ”’ literature. 

Frankness and fearlessness! What admirable qualities! 
The authors about whom these great merits may be predi- 
cated have surely claim to some niche on Parnassus. And 
when novelty of subject-matter and treatment are added, 
one feels, on reading the critiques, that one’s cup is over- 
running, that one is too fortunate to get originality and 
courage and outspokenness all in one book. No wonder that 
some optimistic souls believe that the golden age has returned. 

Alas for the reader who comes to The Western Front with 
a mind glowing with these anticipations. He will find fear- 
lessness displayed only in the breaking of the barriers which 
fence off some of the more sickening aspects of physiology. 
The frankness is merely a readiness to discuss details which 
society, respecting its nose and its nerves, has agreed not to 
discuss. And as for the originality—heaven help him—he 
will ask in what isolated dens these critics have lived their 
literary lives, that they can now speak of Remarque as if he 
were the discoverer of the special literary grace which lurks 
in the free use of the unmentionable. Have they never 
encountered Swift or Zola in his worst moments? Have 
they forgotten the protest made by certain disciples of the 
latter when La Terre was published?—that although they 
also were realists it was not necessary for anybody to be 
quite so realistic as all that? There is nothing new in a 
primitive filthiness; and although since La Terre, and Zola’s 
definite renunciation, the path so strewn has been abandoned, 
as leading nowhere, great applause now attends the man 
who will turn down it again, and again pull up in the cul-de- 
sac. Each generation, it seems, must learn afresh that the 
objects of art are not fulfilled merely by turning our stomachs 
—an achievement which in any case is well within the 
capacity of a child of six—nor is its range substantially 
augmented by those who specialize in the interesting possi- 
bilities of lice and latrines. 

As a piece of propaganda against war the merits of this 
book are much overrated. It is not an attack upon war, it 
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is not even a picture of war, in general; it is a mere study of 
the reaction of war upon the immature. The young man is 
there seen, torn suddenly from the interests of home and 
study, and thrust into the destructive realities of the final 
conflict. The effects on him are, naturally enough, disas- 
trous. One cannot generalize from a special case like this. 
All men are not weaklings. All men are not young, sensitive, 
neurotic. The defender of war (if such a being still exists) 
could make out a complete answer to the case presented in 
The Western Front. As to the actual recital of horrors, what 
element of novelty is there here? All the great realistic 
war books from the time of Erckmann-Chatrian downward 
have blazed the road down which Remarque stumbles. 
Many of these were ‘“‘ mightier spirits than he,” and there is 
nothing of horror in his book which is not in Peace and War, 
or the Downfall. 

With Zweig’s Sergeant Grischa, we come, for the second 
time in this series, to a book with a real and interesting story. 
This time we are upon the Eastern Front. Sergeant Grischa 
is a Russian prisoner who escapes. He is caught and mis- 
takenly identified as a German soldier suspected of deserting 
to the enemy’s lines, and ordered to be shot. His real 
identity then transpires, and the rest of the book is a pro- 
tracted struggle between the powers of humanity as repre- 
sented by the Commandant of the active forces, who wants 
the man reprieved, and the official mind at Headquarters, 
which thinks that once he has been condemned it is a pity 
to interfere with things. The whole book is thus a miniature 
Dreyfus case, and the victim (who is—after innumerable 
digressions—duly shot) is sacrificed on the altar of the 
infallibility of the General Staff. But it is a Dreyfus case 
without Picquart, or Zola, or Clemenceau. The Teutonic 
champions of oppressed innocence (as drawn by Zweig) are 
very discreet, and while their sentiments are all on the right 
side, their actions are ali on the wrong; or rather, with one 
exception, they none of them take any action at all. The 
worthy old general, who is held up to admiration throughout 
as the flower of chivalric loyalty, is silenced in a few minutes’ 
conversation with his arrogant superior and goes off on his 
furlough leaving the judicial murder to be leisurely per- 
petrated in his absence. One of the younger heroes does 
make some half-hearted preparations for a rescue which he 
abandons. The other, whom the reader may suspect, with- 
out too much malice, to be a glorified presentiment of the 
author himself—the pacifist and socialist commentator upon 
the march of events—never lifts a finger, and while boiling 
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over—more Germanico—with appropriate sentiment, quietly 
watches the victim go to his doom. 

Thus do the sober facts of one race out-do the dreams of 
another. When Dreyfus was wrongly condemned, the 
champions of his case displayed superhuman qualities. 
Colonel Picquart risked not only his professional standing 
but his life, and Zola the whole of his popularity; while 
Clemenceau did what must, for him, have been almost 
harder—he publicly avowed that his strongly expressed 
opinions against the man were wrong, and went over, in the 
full face of bitter opprobrium, from the popular to the non- 
popular side. Of such active public spirit as this there is no 
trace to be found in Sergeant Grischa, and such virtue as 
does linger in its pages, cloistered and secluded, remains 
unexercised and unbreathed to the last. 

Is this, one asks, an unconscious revelation of the inward 
Prussian mind? Is that mind really prepared to see the 
individual crushed like this in order that the race should 
grow more and more, and content itself with a gentle sigh of 
regret. Apparently, since as before the war, this is so. 

What are the evidences as to the new civilizing impulse 
which Germany has brought into common stock in Europe? 
Feuchtwanger shows the whole German race as scoundrels; 
Ludwig evidently thinks them fools who will swallow any 
imposture handed them in the name of history; Remarque 
sees them personified in his nerve-racked stripling; and 
Zweig as truckling sycophants, terror-stricken and acquies- 
cent in crime, the best among them a mere Pilate, claiming 
unsuccessfully to be innocent of the blood of a just person. 
Their books give no indication of the post-war mentality 
with a brand-new Ethic in place of the old Blood-and-Iron 
one, proclaimed by the Teutophile. Every nation, no 
doubt, at times, writes itself down deliberately and con- 
sciously. There are certain English authors whose books, if 
taken literally, would represent our race as practising morality 
at a lower level than the chimpanzee. But these books, in 
spite of occasional publicity secured for them by the censor- 
ship, circulate finally among the decadent whose production 
they are. They are not proclaimed as announcing a glorious 
rebirth of British sentiment, or as the harbingers of our 
return to the leadership of civilization. The new German 
books are so announced. They are efforts—and are praised 
as such—to command admiration and arouse sympathy. It 
is the truth, the truth that will out, even in such efforts, that 


concerns us. 
W. A. Houtman 
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THat the British Empire could become practically self- 
supporting requires no demonstration. It does not follow, 
however, that such a policy would be advantageous to 
either Great Britain or other members of the Empire. 
Indeed, from the time of Richard Cobden we have been 
adjured to buy in the cheapest market. Consequently, the 
presentation of an acceptable scheme to the Imperial 
Economic Conference involves an exposure of the cheap- 
ness complex. 

In order to dispel the illusion of cheapness, let us con- 
sider the prosperity of Great Britain as a whole. This 
method of approach is justified on two grounds. First, if 
buying within the Empire enriches Great Britain, the par- 
ticipation of all classes is merely a matter of the internal 
distribution of wealth. Second, just before the war, after 
a century of Free Trade, eleven million inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom were described as living on the verge of 
starvation. 

Argentine wheat and beef are generally cheaper than 
Australian wheat and beef. What of it? Imports are paid 
for by exports or services, and not by money. The advan- 
tage of international trade lies in economizing labour, not 
in saving money. Instead, therefore, of comparing the 
price of wheat and beef in the two countries, as almost 
every economist does to-day, one ought to compare the cost 
to Great Britain of the respective exports which pay for 
them, a cost which, according to our economists, is absolutely 
incalculable. 

But if we ignore the wastage of raw material, as coal, 
iron ore, etc., the cost to a nation of producing anything 
is simply the amount of labour expended. Mining coal 
costs so much labour per ton. Mining machinery is the 
product of labour in the engineering industry, while factory 
buildings, power, lighting, and even rates and taxes, repre- 
sent an expenditure of labour. 

Further, it is clear that the less labour-hours expended 
on the production of £10,000 worth of goods, the more is 
earned per hour, whether it be paid in a higher hourly wage 
or results in a higher hourly profit. Expressed otherwise, 
the higher are wages and/or profits in an industry, the 
lower is the national cost of producing goods at a given 
price; the lower they are the higher the national cost. And, 
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as there is no secret about wages or profits, the only question 
is, do our exports to the Argentine yield higher or lower 
wages and/or profits than those to Australia. 

Our chief export to Argentina is a raw material—coal— 
and its export price is so low that it does not yield even a 
living wage. That is why the home price of coal is so high. 
As for profits on coal exports, colliery proprietors assure 
us that they are negligible. Our exports to Australia, on 
the other hand, consist chiefly of highly finished manufac- 
tures which yield reasonable wages and some profit. And 
they would yield much higher wages and/or profits if 
Australia bought the whole of her requirements from Great 
Britain, instead of from the U.S.A. and other countries, 
the reason being that in technical industries there is more 
scope for skill, i.e. brains, and they are particularly sus- 
ceptible to the benefits of mass-production. A larger output 
of clocks reduces the cost per clock by far more than a 
larger output of bricks the cost per brick. That is why the 
U.S.A., despite its higher wages, can undersell us in highly 
finished manufactures, both in the home market and in the 
world’s markets. 

Moreover, if we examine the Annual Statement of the 
Trade of the United Kingdom (Table 10), together with the 
Census of Production, we find that the bulk of our exports 
to all foreign countries yields nowadays the lowest wages 
and the smallest profits. In addition to coal, our principal 
export outside the Empire consists of low-grade textiles, as 
common piece-goods, yarn, wool-tops, etc., what time high- 
grade textiles are actually imported from Germany and 
France. In short, these statistics prove conclusively that 
the chief hope of raising wages and profits through foreign 
trade lies in developing the export of highly finished manu- 
factures to the Dominions and within the Empire, an export 
_ trade which, because it is most profitable, is subject: to the 
severest competition from every industrialized country. 
Consequently, buying in dearer Empire markets will provide 
better employment, or improve the quality of British 
industries. 

And this is not all. Competition in foreign markets is 
not only severe, but it is very variable. Foreign compe- 
tition depends on the relation between home and foreign 
prices, a relation which varies from year to year, from 
week to week, from day to day, and almost from hour to 
hour. It follows that foreign markets are unstable, and 
their instability inevitably provokes industrial instability at 
home. And, as neither labour, except the most. unskilled 
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labour, nor capital can change its occupation at a moment’s 
notice, reliance on unstable foreign markets is one of the 
causes of unemployment. The state of the Lancashire 
textile industry provides an example. But if Great Britain 
undertook to purchase from the Dominions all their natural 
produce which she cannot grow at home, the Dominions, 
on their side, would be prepared to buy from Great Britain 
all manufactured goods which they do not desire to make 
for themselves. Both parties could rely on a stable market. 
Consequently, buying in dearer Empire markets will provide 
more employment, or promote the stability of British 
industries. 

But if buying in the cheapest market is foolish and 
buying within the Empire a sound policy, how is the change 
to be brought about? Many people are advocating Free 
Trade within the Empire and tariffs against all foreign 
goods. Unfortunately, but quite naturally, the Dominions 
and India will not accept Free Trade. Nor will this policy 
benefit our agricultural industry. As for customs duties—a 
Free Trade device for raising revenue—they have three fatal 
defects. First, they are costly to collect. Second, im so 
far as they yield a revenue, they tend to raise prices, thereby 
stimulating the cheapness complex. Third, unless they are 
proscriptive, they neither prevent the quality of our indus- 
tries being lowered nor ensure their stability. The McKenna 
duties of 33 per cent. have hardly diminished the importation 
of foreign motor-cars, while the United States has found it 
necessary to raise its tariffs to an average of 60 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

The converse of free trade is obviously regulated trade, 
and the proper remedy is not a tariff but an absolute ban 
on all imports which compete with home industries, except 
in the case of a shortage, when they would be admitted 
under licence. By a gradual restriction of competitive 
imports, Great Britain would in a few years be producing 
for herself everything she can produce—Lancashire would 
make some of the £300,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods now imported, instead of exporting loin-cloths—and 
she must immediately give the Dominions and the other 
members of the Empire the first refusal for the supply of 
everything else. Not by buying from hand to mouth, as 
she does at present in the search for an illusory cheapness, 
but by placing a contract for her requirements year by 
year, or, better, over a term of years. In this way every 
part of the Empire would know what production it must 
undertake. It would be able to rationalize its industries, 
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including shipping, and its marketing problems would be 
solved, the difficulty of a variable harvest in agriculture 
being overcome by Empire storage. The Empire will not 
become an economic unit—different climates, different races, 
different governments, different taxation, and different 
monies make this impossible—but it will co-operate in 
production instead of competing in trade. Such co-opera- 
tion within the British Empire would result in an increase 
in the value of each free nation’s output, through which 
alone the standard of living of the mass of its people can 
be substantially ameliorated. 

One point more. Free Traders would have us believe 
that buying in the cheapest market is the royal road to 
international concord, and that tariffs arousc international 
enmity. “‘ Peace and good will towards men” is the motto 
of the Cobden Club. But the free exchange of goods and 
labour within a country led, from the time of Adam Smith, 
to the exploitation of the wage-earners, and similarly Free 
Trade results in the exploitation of nations. Indeed, 
although tariff changes are a ground for complaint, no 
nation has the right to impoverish the industries of another 
nation by selling in its market. On the contrary, every nation 
has an indefeasible right to its home market, and far from 
the exercise of this right by Great Britain provoking war, a 
self-supporting British Empire would be so powerful as to 
be a potent factor in the preservation of peace. 


J. S. Hecut 
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THE AMAZONS OF CALABAR 


WE live in an age of woman’s prowess. In two decades she 
has shown us what she can do, how she could fight for a cause 
and sustain it well when won; how during the war she could 
take up heavy manual labour on the land, in factories and 
hospitals. The present generation is fitting itself athletically 
for any strain. Woman to-day can swim, fly, shoot, and 
play most games as well as men. Their power of endurance 
is in some directions greater, their courage at least equal to 
that of the male. 

In the feminine mind there has grown the conviction 
that, with certain natural reservations, they can do, physi- 
cally, all that men can do, and that in brainwork and fixity of 
purpose they can fully hold their own. It would be difficult 
to deny with justice that they are right. Woman is fast 
becoming the competitor with man in practically every branch 
of energy. Neither race nor colour is a hindrance; their 
advance varies only in degree according to the strength of 
prejudice against it and the power of social or religious codes 
to hamper it in individual countries. Europe and America 
lead the way, Asia and Africa are following more slowly, but 
even in the latter continents women are asserting themselves 
in a manner which would have astounded the nineteenth 
century. Revolutionary India proves it—so does modern 
Turkey, and Soviet Russia promises the world the sight of a 
woman’s army in five years’ time. 

Another instance occurred recently—an interesting little 
sidelight on the question as applied to Africa. The story 
of it is the more striking from the fact that women in that 
part of the world where it happened have hitherto played a 
minor part in their social life. Being hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, purchasable in marriage and regarded in 
the light of goods and chattels, they have held a well-defined 
and lowly place in the scale and been kept to it. They have 
had no say in tribal councils, no voice in the ordering of 
customs; they have in fact been nonentities in all but domestic 
matters. _ 

Fringing the Gulf of Guinea on the west coast of Africa, 
between the Niger Delta and the Cross River, lies the Calabar 
province of Southern Nigeria. It has been administered 
more or less effectively by a British Protectorate Government 
for thirty years, and until recently there was no reason to 
think that its inhabitants—mainly of the great Ibo tribe— 
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were not settled and content. In the past they had been 
truculent and warlike, but the early days of fighting were 
over. The men concerned themselves with fishing and the 
business of trading palm-oil to the European companies, the 
women did their household tasks, cracked the palm kernels 
and extracted the pericarp oil. War—either with the 
Government or with neighbouring clans—was at an end; the 
Pax Britannica had come to stay and the men of the Ibo 
recognized the fact. 

One day there came a rumour of unrest up in the Owerri 
province to the north. How it began no one exactly knew. 
Perhaps Nwanedi of Oloko had set it going. She had 
certainly been active at Bende, and was believed to have 
engineered the riot. of a number of women in another town 
where some trading factories had been sacked. 

But this Nwanedi—if it were she—was only the agent of 
disturbance, not the first cause. That came to light after- 
wards. The cause had two main issues—one, dissatisfaction 
with the methods of taxation, the other, extreme distaste 
for the kind of justice dealt out in the native tribunals by a 
set of rascally “‘ warrant”’ chiefs. Now that the trouble is 
over, it is recognized that the people had every reason for 
complaint and the Government is seeing to it that their 
wrongs are being righted. But not before the people them- 
selves took action. 

The news of that rioting and looting, then, came down 
into Calabar. The men of the Ibo and Efik tribes in the 
province remained quiet. It is interesting to note that. 
They—the former warriors—who once fought like wildcats 
on the smallest provocation—now did nothing. They rested 
sullenly acquiescent in the system of “lump” assessment in 
their town’s taxation and the lack of justice in their courts. 
Not so the women. Perhaps they felt the grievances more 
deeply, or it may be they found that the men had grown weak 
and vacillating or too slow to take up the protest which was 
overdue. They grew restive—these Ibo women. Some no 
doubt were inflamed by the sight of canoes loaded with loot 
from the Aba factories floating down the Imo river to their 
own town of Opobo. The thought of sacking their local 
trading stores attracted these. Others were simply ready 
for a general row and chance of fuss and excitement. But 
there were a number of them who quite certainly were swayed 
by a principle and wished to get redress for the injustice 
under which they were smarting. 

To all appearance the government station of Opobo was 
quiet enough on a certain day in December last. The District 
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offices consisting of Treasury, Post Office, and Court House, 
built on the old Consul’s Beach along the Imo river, were 
open for the day’s business. The Europeans at work there, 
or in their bungalows scattered at the back over a wide area, 
had no knowledge that anything was amiss with the temper 
of the local people. The main native town of Opobo, lying 
downstream and distant about an hour’s steaming by launch, 
had given no sign of disturbance. Everything seemed as 
usual, and those who had heard of the trouble at Aba imagined 
that it had blown over. Certainly there was no suspicion 
that anything of that nature would happen so near the coast. 

The District Officer in charge was himself absent on tour 
a few miles out of the station. It was a Saturday, and the 
work on which he was engaged would have kept him over 
the week-end at his camp. He received, however, a piece of 
news—a bolt out of blue sky—to the effect that there was 
trouble brewing. The women of Opobo Town were up; the 
women of Doctor’s Farm, a village near the Government 
station, were buzzing like an angry hive; the two bodies were 
preparing to joinup. Matters looked serious, and he returned 
hurriedly. It was soon evident that the situation might 
develop awkwardly and required careful handling. The 
Sunday was, however, allowed to pass without any action 
being taken. Several excited bands of women moved about 
between the station and Doctor’s Farm. No attempt was 
made to break up and disperse them. Their demeanour was 
insolent and defiant towards such Europeans as encountered 
them, but they used no violence. 

From Opobo Town the paramount chief, Mark Pepple 
Jaja, reported the wrecking of the native dispensary and 
court house and confessed that the women were out of 
control. He warned the District Officer that they were com- 
ing to join the Doctor’s Farm women, and that disorder was 
certain when they should do so. 

A junior officer with nineteen police patrolled the vicinity 
of the station. He came into touch with various bodies of the 
Doctor’s Farm women and ordered them to break up. They 
paid not the smallest attention to him or to the police, but 
passed on their way with jeers. During the night it was clear 
from the noise of singing and shouting that they were working 
themselves up for something more serious. 

Monday dawned with an abortive attack made by some 
of them on one of the trading factories. It was held off by a 
determined European agent, although the barbed wire fencing 
round the store was torn down. 

Meanwhile the District Officer with three junior members 
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of his staff and thirty-two police had been reinforced by a 
subaltern of the Nigerian Regiment with thirty native rank 
and file who had been sent in motor-lorries to assist in keeping 
order. It had been arranged the night before that a meeting 
should be held at 7 a.m. that morning between the senior 
officer and the leaders of the Ibo women in order to hear 
what they wanted. It did not look at that moment as if 
the meeting would be a friendly or an orderly one. In fact 
one might have been certain of its futility by that time, 
but none the less it was decided to proceed with the intention. 

Accordingly an attempt was made to hold it at the ap- 
pointed place, but before they realized the impossibility of 
effecting anything of that nature, the white officers with their 
escort of police and soldiers, sixty-five in all, found themselves 
surrounded in the District Office compound by a mob of 
angry women who numbered between five and six hundred, 
with reinforcements beginning to arrive by canoes from Opobo 
Town. 

That the crowd meant mischief was obvious. They had 
been balked in their attack on the factory and their temper 
was nasty. The subaltern, in pushing his way through the 
women before they had concentrated, had been struck several 
times with sticks and his helmet was knocked off. The 
appearance of the women was warlike. In every case they 
had put off their gowns or swathing lengths of cotton material. 
They now wore nothing but narrow loin-cloths, and had hung 
strips of palm leaf round their waists—such as they used in 
the old days when inciting their men to fight. 

On this occasion the palm-leaf girdle was definitely for 
their own incitement. All were armed with cudgels or 
staves, and many carried machetes as well. 

They chanted oe an Ibo war song—‘“* What is the 
smell? Death is the smell.”” They began to throw dirt on 
the white men, threatening them in words with that very 
death. All the signs were present of a serious intention, and 
with the constant arrival of newcomers adding to their num- 
bers they grew with every minute more defiant and dangerous. 
At first it had been found possible to keep them outside the 
light fence of reeds which enclosed the offices. The police 
and soldiers managed to prevent it being broken down by 
handling the crowd good-temperedly, but there was obviously 
no time to be lost. The senior officer at once opened a parley 
with the women who appeared to be the leaders. In spite 
of the shouting and singing he was able to gather the main 
of their demands, and to promise a full inquiry into 
them. 
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Some of the demands were justifiable enough, but as is 
generally the case in such moments of excitement they 
were mingled with ludicrous requests inspired by bravado 
and a belief that the officers were frightened. 

In actual fact the Europeans were showing an admirable 
patience, but the women took it for weakness. They 
increased their childish and impossible demands, such as the 
death of Chief Mark Pepple Jaja whom they hated, and the 
abolition of certain regulations; they insisted that typed and 
signed copies of the official promises should be given to them 
stamped with the office seal. Even that was complied with, 
although it had become evident by this time that this was a 
—— plan for the women to gain time and increase their 

orces. 

Up to that moment it might be said that the situation 
had the aspect of rowdyism and menace, but nothing more. 
It was hoped that the granting of their demands might 
satisfy them. Mob psychology, however, is a ticklish thing 
both to diagnose and handle. It is difficult enough where 
men are massed, still more so in the case of women. In the 
minds of the Maenads crushing against the fragile fence there 
were varied intentions. Some genuinely sought redress, 
others were frankly irresponsible, and not a few meant murder. 
Being women, they may have thought they had nothing to 
fear from the soldiers’ rifles, in fact it was said afterwards 
they had been told that by the men. It is possible that they 
were so worked up that they did not care. In any event 
the Europeans were faced with an awkward proposition. 
They knew well enough that there were defenceless white 
women and other unarmed men in Opobo station. If the 
mob were to get utterly out of hand it could swamp them by 
sheer numbers, and there would be other lives lost. There 
were large stores of gin and other spirits to be looted, and a 
drunken crowd might make short work of the station. 

It was a question whether they could calm and disperse 
the Ibo women without using stern measures. Undoubtedly 
they did their utmost. The native troops stood a lot of 
abuse and threatening with stolid good humour; the white 
men suffered the indignity of having dirt thrown at them 
and curses showered on their heads—and that means much 
in Africa—without losing their self-control. In fact, up to 
the last moment the situation was handled with fine restraint. 

The crisis—as usually happens in affairs of such a kind— _ 
came very suddenly. More and more women were streaming 
up from Consul’s Beach, more canoes were on the river, many 
of them now filled with men. The noise of shouting swelled 
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to pandemonium. A wave of confidence and decision 
seemed to surge through each excited mind at the same mo- 
ment. The fence caved in at two points and was trodden 
flat. The crowd poured over it in an ugly rush. 

It probably numbered a thousand by that time, en- 
couraged by the presence of the first of the Ibo men who had 
landed and were watching. The intent to harm was now too 
obvious for the continuance of peaceful methods. The fore- 
most of the wild viragoes were within a few feet of the attacked 
party. In another moment they would have been over- 
whelmed and the lives of all been clubbed out of them. A 
hurried order was given which was followed by a burst of 
fire. It did not check the rush, and a second was found to 
be necessary. That proved sufficient. The women of the 
two Opobos streamed away inland or made for the long line 
of canoes which nosed the river-bank. The affair was over. 
In another hour the injured were being cared for in hospital, 
and by midday the station had returned to its normal aspect 
of tranquillity. 

A tragic little episode, but one which could have ended 
in no other way. The women of the Ibo had definitely taken 
the law into their own hands, ranked themselves for the time 
being as men for war, and took the punishment of men in arms. 

The fact is curiously significant. For the first time in 
the history of their race the female element predominated. 
So far as is known it was the first time that women had 
combined with aggressive purpose. The Ibos of Calabar 
were racially related to those others in the north. They had 
heard of the success of the women of Bende, which resulted in 
the removal of a ‘‘ warrant ”’ chief in that town; the sisters of 
Opobo resolved to follow the lead. 

Eliminating the worthless among them who were out for 
nothing more than pillage, one conceives of a real spirit 
animating the rest—at least at the beginning. That their 
primeval passion got the better of them at the end and led 
to senseless action does not minimize the significance of what 
they did. 

In more civilized or enlightened countries—the two are 
not necessarily the same—the self-assertion of women is 
readily understood. They live in an atmosphere of wider 
toleration, their opportunities to prove themselves are 
greater. But that these Ibo women, accustomed by tribal 
usage and hitherto content to occupy a subordinate place in 
their scheme of life, should rise to such emphatic action is 
worthy of some notice. Something stirred in them, some 
realization that they must take a larger share in matters 
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which affected their own lives. Their menfolk to whom 
they had looked up for so long had failed them. They 
were supine, timorous of offending their chiefs by bringing 
complaints against them. Fearful also of approaching the 
Government on the question of the taxes. Since that was 
the case and no exhortation would drive them to protest 
they, the women, would show that they could do it. 

There will be, of course, some to ridicule the idea that the 
women of Calabar were influenced by the movement of their 
European sisters towards equality with men, or felt at least 
that the time had come to voice their protest and identify 
themselves with a principle. Such scoffers would be wrong. 
Great movements have in time their repercussion in the 
farthest corners of the world. There are schools in Nigeria. 
There are chances to study and digest what is happening in 
Europe. But above all there is the female psychology 
which, I take it, is very much the same in essentials whether 
it is sheltered by a white body or a black. The ‘‘ Burma 
gal’? and Tottenham Sal are more akin than appears on the 
surface, and certainly no man knows what the eternal 
feminine will do next. 

Which after all is not extraordinary, for so often she 
doesn’t know that herself. 


A. C. G. Hastines 
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THE CANADIAN ICE VALSE 


THE difference between the Canadian, or what might be 
termed the “Circular” Ice Valse, and the European, or 
*“* Serpentine,” Ice Valse, does not lie in the actual valse 
step, but in the system of progression of the dancers. 

The “ step ” itself is identically the same in both systems, 
namely, the ‘‘ Drop Three,” or, in the so-called “‘ English ” 
school of skating parlance, the ‘‘ Once Back.” In Canada 
and the United States this step is known as the “ Ran- 
some.” 

In Europe it is the custom for the dancers to move 
round the rink in serpentine lines which occupy only half 
the width of the rink, up one side and down the other. 

When they circulate thus in a clockwise direction it is 
called the Reverse way, and when they go round the rink 
in the other direction, or counter-clockwise, it is called the 
Direct way—why, I don’t know. 


circles. 

Couples valse in a “clockwise” direction round the thick circles, and in a 
*‘eounter-clockwise ” direction round the thin circles, the former having the 
“Right of Way ” at the junctions of the circles. 

Skaters who do not like valsing round-a complete circle can follow either the 
firm lines or the dotted lines and so progress in a Serpentine line. 

Each stroke should last for two bars of music, starting on the accentuated 
first note of every alternate bar. 


In the Circular Valse the dancers take the full width of 
the rink and skate in large “‘ Figures of Eight,” the circles 
touching one another. The number of circles in a rink 
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will depend upon its dimensions, but most rectangular 
rinks will take at least three large rings, and some will 
take four, or more. Rinks over 80 feet in width could take 
two rows of circles side by side, each 40 feet in diameter. 
The rink at Richmond would hold no less than fourteen 
rings of that size. 

A large circular rink might take five rings, one in the 
centre and one on each side of the four sides, but usually 
two rings would be enough. This is a bad shape for a rink. 

In the Circular Valse all the dancers follow well-defined 
courses, changing direction when they want to swing from 
one ring into another, but always going “ with the stream ” 
and never crossing one another’s paths at right-angles, or 
approaching another couple coming in an opposite direction. 
Consequently the risk of collisions is reduced to a minimum, 
and when two couples do come together they will be both 
progressing in the same direction, so that the results of a 
collision will be nil. 

The dancers, therefore, need not worry about collisions, 
and can give themselves up to the keeping of perfect time 
with the music, in which lies the real joy of the ice valse. 

Now contrast this with the European system of valsing 
on ice. Here the skaters have only half the width of the 
rink to manceuvre in, and there is no recognized path for 
them to follow. The only thing definite is that if they cross 
the centre line of the rink (except at the two ends, of course) 
they do so at their peril. 

But even if they do not cross it there is a chance that 
as they swing along close to it another couple on the other 
side of the rink may be doing the same thing in the opposite 
direction, and if, as too often is the case, legs are sticking 
out behind, there is the risk of a nasty accident. But the 
chief danger of a collision is when one couple is moving 
from the side to the centre and finds another couple moving 
from the centre line to the side in the same half of the rink, 
and crossing their path at about right-angles. 

This can happen easily, as some couples may make more 
advances from side to centre in the length of the rink than 
others, and some will go round the end of the rink close to 
the boundary, while others will take the end sweep some 
distance from the boards, and consequently their first moves 
from side to centre will be wide apart. 

Every couple then has to be always on the look-out for 
collisions, either ‘‘ end-on ” with couples on the other side 


of the rink, or right-angle collisions with couples on their 
own side. 
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The result is that they continually have to curtail their 
strokes, or change direction, and so they sacrifice the best 
part of the dance—Time. | 

Indeed, when one watches the skaters during a “‘ Valsing 
Interval ’ in London, one wonders if they realize what they 
are missing, as so few of them make any attempt to keep 
time with the music. 

Occasionally one sees some expert couple “in time ”’ for 
a few strokes, but if there are many couples dancing it is 
impossible to keep time for long. As a rule, not only are 
the dancers hopelessly out of time, but their strokes are much 
too short and give the impression of feverish energy and 
haste. 

The correct time for the Ice Valse is two whole bars of 
music to each stroke, and how rarely is this seen on the 
rinks over here! 

In Halifax, N.S., where I learned to valse on the ice 
in 1885, not only did every couple keep time, but collisions 
were rare, and, if they did occur, harmless. 

Valse music is accentuated, so that it is easy to spot the 
right note to start the fresh stroke on—i.e. the first note of 
every other bar. 

If instructors would only insist on making their pupils 
count, ‘‘ One, two, three, four, five, six,” before they take a 
fresh stroke, and, what is perhaps more important, insist on 
their mastering the strokes alone before they attempt to 
valse with a partner, the standard of ice-valsing would soon 
improve here. 

A lady said to me the other day: “I can’t really skate 
alone, but when I was in Brussels one of the instructors 
‘taught me how to valse’ after four or five lessons!’ Ido 
not envy her partner. 

Unless you can skate each stroke alone, and keep them 
long, you are bound to be a drag on your partner, and you 
will never make a really good valser: you will lack that 
essential thing in good figure-skating—confidence—and will 
inevitably cramp your partner’s style. 

In the Canadian ice valse it will be found that there is 
no difficulty in keeping the strokes the full length of the 
two bars. Each fresh stroke should start on the accentuated 
note. In Mr. Ernest Lane’s book, Dancing on Ice, he 
shows on page 63, when describing ‘The Back Double 
Wave,” the actual turn of the forward three made on this 
note, but I think this should be made on the last beat of 
the preceding bar, and the fresh stroke on the Outside 
Back should start on the first note of the new bar. He 
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shows the Outside Forward stroke of the partner, after 
changing from Outside Back, starting on the accentuated 
note, and this change is made while the other skater turns 
the 3; the new stroke starts after the 3 turn. 

Now let us consider the objections to the Canadian Ice 
Valse: The other day when I was rehearsing the Canadian 
Ice Lancers at the Park Lane Rink for the Royal Northern 
Hospital Ice Carnival, I was talking to one of the best ice 
valsers in Europe about the Canadian valse and advocating 
a trial of it here; he told me it would not go down, as people 
would not be able to valse in the large circles—that is, the 
general run of the dancers. 

Of course, the expert dancers can do it, for, strange 
to say, when there is a competition in ice valsing, the judges 
set chairs on the ice and require the competitors to do the 
Canadian valse round them, in order to test their skill in 
the art of ice valsing! Surely, if this is recognized as the 
highest form of the art, people should be given more chances 
of learning how to do it, and I would beg the committees 
of the various ice rinks to allow at least one or two valses 
in each “Interval” to be skated in large “‘ Figures of Eight ” 
—in other words, to give the Canadian valse a trial. 

Another objection that will probably be made at once 
is that dancers in one ring will not be able to change into 
another ring, because other couples will get in their way 
where the circles touch. This at first sight (vide Diagram) 
seems as if it were a sound objection, but in practice it is 
found that even when there are a large number of couples 
valsing together there is little or no trouble about swinging 
from one circle into another. 

There should, however, be a definite ‘“‘ Rule of the Road,” 
so that when a couple want to change, say, from one circle 
to another and find a couple in that circle abreast of them 
as they come together, and also wanting to change direction, 
one couple should have the “ Right of Way,” and the other 
couple must either slacken speed and pass behind them, or 
they must continue to valse round their circle. When 
there are only three rings, it is better to let skaters in the 
outer rings have the “‘ Right of Way,” as those in the centre 
circle have two points of egress from that circle, whereas 
there is only one in an outer circle. Therefore make the 
skaters in the centre circle valse counter-clockwise. 

In Halifax most people preferred to valse “‘ clockwise,” 
i.e. on R.O.F. and L.O.B., and some even skated all the time 
in the clockwise ring. Chairs were placed in the centres of 
the rings, about 50 feet apart, and here tired dancers could 
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THE “RULE OF THE ROAD” 


Skaters dancing ‘‘ clockwise ’’ have the “‘ Right of Way” at the junctions 
of the circles, and those dancing ‘‘ counter-clockwise ’”? must pass behind them 
if both couples wish to change direction. 

If unable to do so they must continue to dance “ counter-clockwise”’ to 
the next junction. 

The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 indicate the beats of the music. 

Each stroke lasts two whole bars and starts on the accentuated first note of 
every alternate bar. 

The circles are about 40 feet in diameter, the strokes shown being about 
7 yards long. Strong skaters will take longer strokes, and weak skaters shorter 
strokes, nearer the centres of the circles, where chairs are placed for tired skaters 
to rest. 

The strokes of one skater only are shown, those on the right foot in thick 
lines, those on the left foot in thin lines. Forward edges firm, back edges dotted. 

Note.—In a wide rink there may be room for 4 more circles, side by side 

with these. 


stand or sit. Strong couples would skate at speed round 
the outer edges of the circles, while the more feeble ones 
went at a slower pace nearer the centres—but though the 
strokes they made varied considerably in length, they all 
lasted the same time, and all the couples turned together— 
except those changing direction from one circle to another. 

Couples often valsed side by side three, or even four, 
deep in places for a short time, but the fast-movers soon 
left the others behind. 

Partners held each other close, but over here one rarely 
sees a couple without a lot of space between them. The 
closer they are the smoother the turns will be, and then it 
is not necessary for the one skating forward to ‘spring round 
his partner and plant his unemployed foot far from the 
other one. 

The two should rotate quietly and smoothly, and the 
unemployed foot is then placed alongside the other without 
any effort. 

In changing direction from one circle to another it 
should not matter which is going forwards and which back- 
wards. Here it seems customary for the change to be made 
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only when the lady is going backwards. In changing direc- 
tion the crossing of one foot over another should be avoided. 
This is quite unnecessary if both partners sway their bodies 
over together to the other angle. The outside edges should 
change to the inside together, and the other foot then be 
put down on the outside edge, close beside the one that has 
Just changed edges. 

I have heard many people who have watched both the 
systems in operation compare them, and the universal 
verdict has been unquestionably in favour of the Canadian 
ice valse. 

The trouble is that people are too conservative over here, 
especially in matters connected with sports and games, 
and because they have learned to do a thing in a certain 
way they are apt to consider that that is the best way, 
and they will not be bothered to learn another way, even if 
it has been found superior elsewhere. 

There is one thing that should make the Canadian valse 
popular with the general skaters, and that is the fact that 
it is not necessary to “clear the ice’ for valsers when they 
dance in the Circular style, for there is plenty of room out- 
side the circles for the other skaters to promenade round 
the rink if only one row of circles is used. 

So too with the Canadian Ice Lancers, and I hope 
that before long this delightful dance will become popular 
in Europe, for it is quite easy to skate. 

The 1930-1 skating season will undoubtedly see a large 
addition to the numbers of would-be ice-valsers on the rinks, 
and the problem of avoiding collisions, to say nothing of 
valsing in time with the music, will become increasingly 
difficult if the Serpentine system of valsing is persisted in. 

I am aware that some people are of opinion that the 
completest freedom should be given to the dancers on the 
ice, and that any attempt to tie them down to definite 
circles round chairs is to be deprecated. 

One writer goes so far as to refer to “ that fine careless- 
ness which belongs to real eminence.” 

This is all very well when only two or three couples 
have the whole rink to themselves, as in a valsing com- 
petition, but it becomes quite another matter when the 
rink is crowded. It then becomes very desirable to regulate 
the course of the dancers, just as it always has been in a 
ball-room. 

Fancy if we were all to dance on the floor with “ that 
fine carelessness which belongs to real eminence ”’! 

With the Canadian system it is an easy matter to 
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accommodate all the valsers we are likely to see for years 
to come, and they will not only find their valsing far easier 
than the present style, but they will get a joy out of it that 
they cannot possibly attain to now, and they will afford 
the onlookers a pleasure that is far in excess of what they 
experience with the Serpentine style in action. 


H. V. Kent 
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THE HUNTING SEASON IN PROSPECT 


DESPITE the intermittent appearance on the correct dates of 
** Buchan’s cold spells ’*—none the less unwelcome for being 
punctual—modern civilization still awaits the infallible 
weather prophet. When at last he does appear, he will be 
able, whatever his sporting qualifications, to write a better 
forecast of the hunting season than the most experienced 
foxhunter. For one can accumulate any quantity of informa- 
tion as to the prospects of the season, but it is useless to pre- 
tend that Man’s preparations are the decisive factor. It is 
the weather, and to a lesser degree the foxes, which determine 
the standard of sport. When the preparations are inadequate, 
as for instance during the War, it is reasonable to suppose 
that sport will not be good, but at the present day one can 
say in a few words that each country has by now made the 
best of its natural resources, and that if all depended on that 
alone the season 1930-1 would be an assured success. It is 
true, of course, that just as careful preparations have been 
made before for seasons which were definitely bad, but then 
the bad seasons are soon forgotten among the good ones, and 
we may look forward to the future with confidence unshaken 
by memories of bad scenting days and old-fashioned Christ- 
mases. So the proof of the pudding will be in the eating 
alone, but until the pudding appears we may as well amuse 
ourselves by discussing the respective merits of the cooks, 
and by gloating over the memories of the last pudding with 
which they provided us. 

It is satisfactory to be able to state that the last pudding 
agreed with us—in fact that 1929-30 was a good season. 
There were some enthusiasts, influenced no doubt by the 
sensational Press, who made premature efforts to class it as 
a “record’”’ season. No suggestion could be more ridiculous, 
simply because there are no “‘ records ’’ infoxhunting. There 
are, indeed, no definite standards by which the sport can be 
judged, and despite the tendencies of the present age it 
remains mercifully free from the spirit of competition. 
Seasons are merely good or bad, according as hunting people 
are satisfied or disappointed with the sport provided, and last 
season they were on the whole well satisfied. The out- 
standing feature of 1929-30 was the success of the East 
Anglian plough countries. The Fitzwilliam, the Cambridge- 
shire, the Puckeridge, and several of the Essex packs had 
exceptionally good sport. The North Warwickshire, the 
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Grafton, and the Whaddon Chase have also good reason to 
be proud of their performances, but apart from them the 
Midland grass countries are not inclined to remember the 
season as outstanding. The Shires were definitely unlucky. 
The moderate level of sport which they experienced is to be 
attributed partly to injuries to the huntsmen of the Pytchley 
and the Belvoir, but scenting conditions were also to some 
extent responsible. The fact that glowing reports were 
received more frequently from the Provinces than the Shires 
stamps 1929-30 as a good average season and nothing more. 
For the Shires score over their less pretentious neighbours 
only in a really good, or in a really bad, season. The very 
best scenting conditions are required before hounds can 
consistently beat horses over Leicestershire, and then again 
in bad scenting weather there is always some amusement to 
be gained from riding over those delectable pastures. But 
the medium standard merely serves to arouse hopes of great 
gallops which later fail to materialize, and the thruster goes 
home day after day content but not enthusiastic. On the 
whole, last season was a very good instance of the sport that 
ought to be provided, for all parts of the kingdom received 
at least an adequate reward for their trouble. The plough 
countries were, perhaps, rather more fortunate than their 
neighbours, but there were good scenting days for everyone, 
and those who were quick to take advantage of them galloped 
and jumped and killed their foxes in a style that did them 
great credit. A welcome feature was the freedom from 
interruption. Foot-and-mouth disease did appear in one or 
two places, but luckily not for long, and apart from the 
drought in the early autumn, and some tiresome gales in 
November, the weather was unusually well disposed. It 
was an open season and a very hard one for horses, and in 
many countries a week’s frost would have brought as much 
relief to the stud grooms as to the foxes. Indeed, one first- 
class provincial pack started the season with thirty-three 
hunt horses, for four days a week, and by the middle of 
March had only fifteen fit to go out! 

It is somewhat unfair to record individual performances, 
for all countries try hard to show sport, and succeed very 
well in their varying capacities. But in foxhunting, as in 
all else, one can learn from the example of others, and it is 
permissible to look to the Midlands for inspiration. In the 
Shires interest centred mainly on the great improvement in 
the working qualities displayed by the Belvoir Hounds. 
Thanks to the untiring energy of their Master and amateur 
huntsman Mr. Tonge, and to the care with which he has 
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strengthened the pack from external sources, there is every 
reason to hope that they will very soon regain their position 
as the leading foxhound kennel of the world. The season 
was also remarkable in the grass countries for the brilliant 
sport shown by two young huntsmen, Pope and Dawe, with 
the Grafton and the North Warwickshire respectively— 
undoubtedly their names will be much in evidence for many 
years to come. As regards foxcatching, Clarence Johnson, 
with that exceptionally fast pack the Bicester, killed no less 
than a hundred and three brace—a wonderful performance 
for a four-day-a-week country. Mr. Hilton Green proved 
just as fatal to the Meynell as he had formerly been to the 
North Cotswold foxes, and another determined amateur, 
Captain Holland-Hibbert with the Avon Vale, killed as many 
as forty-one brace, hunting two days a week, and both 
provided some capital sport in the process. As usual the more 
remote countries in the North, the West, and the South-West 
enjoyed some great hunts with long points, and several of 
them showed that they can kill foxes on the rough going as 
easily as others can do on the smooth. The College Valley, 
for instance, hunting two days a week in the wilds of North- 
umberland, killed thirty-nine brace of foxes, including 
twenty-eight brace killed in the open, and yet the pack 
consists of only fifteen couples of hounds! This is foxhunting 
in its purest form; and although the number of foxes killed 
does not necessarily determine the quality of sport shown, 
such statistics are a welcome indication that foxhunting 
> still exist on its merits in counties other than Leicester- 
shire. 

One may safely assert, then, that those in authority have 
every reason to be satisfied with 1929-30, as an instance of 
good staff work adequately served by the weather, the foxes, 
and the otherjuncontrollable factors. Now what of 1930-1? 
It is a mournful necessity to have to record that foxhunting 
will lack some part of that experience which contributed to 
the success of last season, for death has made serious inroads 
upon the ranks of the Masters of Hounds. One of the most 
tragic losses of the present decade is that of Lord Harrington, 
who died as the result of an accident in the hunting field. 
He hunted with exceptional keenness an awkward piece of 
country between Derby and Nottingham, and had already 
made a name for himself as a popular and capable amateur 
huntsman. A corresponding gap is apparent in Monmouth- 
shire, which has lost the services and the charming personality 
of Sir Edward Curre. He was, perhaps, best known as an 
authority on hound breeding, and a monument to his skill 
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is preserved in his famous white pack, bred from Welsh 
strains, to which even the most aristocratic English kennels 
have turned in search of working qualities and music. The 
Chase has also lost another well-known hound breeder in the 
person of Sir Frank Villiers Forster, who for forty-five 
seasons had been Master of the South Staffordshire, and two 
more amateur huntsmen in Colonel B. C. James of the 
Stevenstone (Devon), and Mr. H. W. Selby-Lowndes of the 
East Kent—each an outstanding figure in his own neighbour- 
hood. The Rufford country mourns the loss of a popular 
Master, Mr. Losco Bradley, and two further shocks have 
been administered to foxhunting in general by the deaths, 
under perculiarly tragic circumstances, of Mr. C. I. Smith- 
Ryland and Colonel 8. J. Green, who were Joint-Masters 
last season of two famous packs, the Warwickshire and the 
Cottesmore respectively. 

From this gloomy record it is more cheerful to turn to 
the arrangements for next season, and to find that several 
satisfactory adjustments have been made, thanks, in the 
main, to that very present help in time of trouble, the 
Joint-Mastership. Sir Harold Nutting, who only lately 
retired from the Meynell country, now joins Colonel Burnaby 
with the Quorn, and Colonel F. G. D. Colman, a former 
Master of the Surrey Union, takes the place of Mr. P. S. 
Ackroyd as Joint-Master with Mr. C. F. Tonge of the Belvoir. 
It is interesting to note that this summer (until the recent 
death of Colonel Green) every one of the five packs which 
hunt in the Shires was in the charge of Joint-Masters— 
another reminder of the fact that there are very few sports- 
men still willing to shoulder the sole responsibility, and able 
to provide unaided the time and money necessary to show 
sport in a fashionable country. Even the Duke of Beaufort 
has bowed to the force of circumstances, and for the first 
time a comparative new-comer to the Badminton country, 
in the person of Mr. H. C. Cox, will act as Joint-Master with 
the reigning Duke. But after all, the democratic tendency, 
represented by Joint-Masterships, Hunt Committees, Wire 
and Poultry Committees, and so on, has many advantages. 
The work which is thus distributed gives a great many 
people a particular interest in the welfare of the pack, and 
gives them also some insight into the responsibility involved 
in the position of M.F.H. In the Provinces one may still 
find here and there an outstanding sportsman, with a person- 
ality sufficiently charming and sufficiently strong to keep 
the affairs of his foxhunting country running smoothly 
without any external help, but when such a figure passes 
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away the gap is indeed hard to fill, and the country is often 
left virtually helpless. Though it may be galling to have to 
acknowledge the passing of the old order, it is clear that the 
basis of the organization, in order to be sound, must be broad. 
In fact, to revert to the language of the kitchen, a very 
limited number of cooks will suffice actually to make the broth, 
but it is a great advantage to have a number of potential 
broth-makers engaged in washing the dishes. 

The other most noticeable feature of the present day is 
the increasing number of amateur huntsmen. All the packs 
in the Shires, except the Belvoir dog pack, are hunted by 
professionals, and there are but few amateurs who aspire to 
hunt hounds in any of the Midland grass countries. But 
outside that area the amateur appears to be gradually 
ousting the professional, and indeed in view of the amount of 
hard work attached to his position, it is only natural that 
the Master should so often require the compensating pleasure 
of hunting his own hounds. On the whole sport seems to 
be just as good as ever, but there is one drawback—a corre- 
sponding scarcity of young professionals suitable to fill the 
more exacting posts in the Midlands. Of late years several 
important packs have thought it wisest to promote a promis- 
ing local first whipper-in, who will at least know the country 
(and incidentally the popular pace at which to cross it), 
rather than to import a confirmed foxcatcher from afar off. 
There is, of course, a definite gamble involved in this policy; 
but it has been amply justified by such examples as Clarence 
Johnson and Will Pope, who have both shown brilliant sport 
from the very beginning of their careers as huntsmen, with 
the Bicester and the Grafton respectively. The next pack 
likely to have to face the problem is the Pytchley, for although 
at the moment it possesses undoubtedly the greatest hunts- 
man in England in the person of Frank Freeman, the relentless 
Baily reminds us that it was in 1906 that he was appointed 
to his present distinguished position. If a man could for 
only ten or a dozen seasons show the way across country 
to the best horsemen in the Shires, and at the same time teach 
England how to catch foxes in front of a large and critical 
field, he might consider himself worthy to be ranked among 
the mighty foxhunters. Words fail to describe, then, Frank 
Freeman’s prodigious achievement in reaching his twenty- 
fifth season under those conditions, and when at last he does 
retire, the problem of supplying a worthy successor will 
clearly tax to the utmost not only the wits of the Pytchley 
Masters, but also the finest available talent in the hunt- 
servant’s profession. 
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Actually for the coming season there are to be no changes 
among the huntsmen of the leading grass country packs, 
but the separation of the Eastern portion of the Atherstone 
country has brought out of retirement a figure very well 
known in Leicestershire—Arthur Thatcher, huntsman of the 
Fernie Hounds from 1907 to 1923. Captain Ramsden, the 
present Master of the Atherstone, has loaned all his country 
East of the Coventry-Nuneaton-Hinckley-Leicester road to 
Mr. Reginald Wright, who has collected a pack from various 
kennels, to be hunted two days a week by Thatcher. This 
bold venture deserves, and will doubtless receive, the whole- 
hearted support of that neighbourhood, and certainly the 
prospect of seeing such an acknowledged artist as Thatcher 
again hunting hounds will lend a special interest to the next 
few months. There is one other appointment which deserves 
notice—that of Gordon Knight to the post of huntsman of 
the Old Surrey and Burstow. During the last few years 
Knight has been an exceptionally brilliant first whipper-in 
to the Pytchley, and last season, during the enforced absence 
of Frank Freeman, he hunted hounds at short notice in very 
creditable style. He will now have an opportunity to study 
houndwork under somewhat quieter conditions, and although 
a good whipper-in does not necessarily develop into a good 
huntsman, he promises to be a strong candidate for any 
huntsman’s post falling vacant in the Shires in the near future. 

There have been quite a number of changes among the 
Masters and the hunt staffs in the remoter Provinces, but no 
attempt can be made to record them here. It must suffice 
to say that every country is again equipped to carry on as 
well as ever, provided that the usual support is forthcoming 
throughout the season. What is there, then, that may 
influence the usual support? Reluctantly one must confess 
that as regards one of the chief influences, the agricultural 
depression, there has been no change for the better. In 
fact with the prospect of a further large reduction in the 
price of wheat, already an unremunerative crop, the heavy- 
land plough countries of East Anglia are in a desperate 
plight. It is small consolation to reflect that the farmers 
themselves are in no way to blame, and that their misfortunes 
arise from obscure economic laws. One can only assure 
them of the sympathy of the countryside in general and of 
foxhunters in particular, and again exhort all hunting people 
to take a personal interest in the welfare of the farmers in 
their neighbourhood. 

Fortunately the farmers and the landowners, although 
they may be unable now to lend their support as actively as 
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they would wish, remain as loyal as ever to the cause of 
foxhunting. No praise can be too high for those who do not 
hunt, but yet are pleased to see hounds on their land and are 
willing to preserve foxes for them. But while fully acknow- 
ledging the debt to the vast majority of land- and covert- 
owners, it is impossible to pass over a point which is causing 
irritation in several foxhunting countries. Travelling has 
become so much more simple since the War that it is now 
perfectly easy to transport oneself, and if necessary one’s 
horses, several times a week to some distant neighbourhood 
in order to patronize a more fashionable pack. No one, of 
course, objects to such a proceeding, as long as the traveller 
still leads the life of a hunting man in his native country. 
Equally well can one understand the attitude of a man whose 
one occupation is shooting, and who gives the neighbourhood 
to understand that shooting is definitely his first considera- 
tion. But it is common knowledge that there are now some 
despicable individuals who lead a double existence—as 
Jekylls on horseback in Leicestershire and as Hydes with 
shot-guns on their own estates. In fact they hunt foxes in 
one place, and shoot them (or have them shot) in another. 
Such people are obviously bad sportsmen, but they can 
hardly be so dense as not to know that foxes travel about, 
and that by shooting foxes on one estate one can render an 
enormous area virtually blank. Nor is it any excuse to say 
that they are ignorant of what their keepers do, or that there 
are other hunting visitors welcomed in the Shires who would 
certainly do the same if they could afford to have a shoot in 
the country. The facts are clear—that any man occupying 
an estate has certain responsibilities towards the surrounding 
neighbourhood. If he chooses to deny to the local sportsmen 
the privilege of hunting foxes in his coverts, then he should 
not avail himself of the same privilege when it is so offered 
by others more hospitable. To provide a single fox, either 
cramped from confinement or fat from good living, is almost 
a worse insult. It is as much as to say, “ Of course the 
people in this country do not expect much sport—a gentle 
hack round the coverts is good enough for them.” Nothing 
could be meaner or less in keeping with the traditions of the 
English countryside, and it is to be hoped that a little 
publicity will cause the offenders to mend their ways. If 
not the provincial Masters of Hounds will certainly feel 
obliged to ask their colleagues in the more fashionable 
countries to make it known that in foxhunting, as in other 
walks of life, there is not one rule for the rich and another 
for the poor. 
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Possibly the solution in this case may come from an 
unexpected quarter—the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his successors. For if a few more Budgets are produced 
on the lines of the last one, it seems improbable that any 
rich people who are not greatly enamoured of their own 
neighbourhood will continue to live long in England. How 
will foxhunting be affected by the increase in taxation 
imposed last spring and by any subsequent additions? 
Everyone knows that hunting is an expensive sport, but to 
what extent is money absolutely essential? It probably 
costs from fifteen to twenty thousand pounds a year to hunt 
a country in the Shires four days a week, but hardly half 
that amount can be required for the upkeep of the actual 
hunt establishment—it is the removal of wire which absorbs 
the rest. So that if the rich people disappeared, the Shires 
would merely be unable to take down so much wire, and the 
thruster would find his opportunities for enjoyment curtailed. 
At the other extreme, the wildest of the provincial countries 
would hardly ke affected, because, except for the private 
packs, they are not dependent upon the support of rich people. 
More important to them is the welfare of agriculture, and 
since in that respect they are surviving the worst depression 
ever known, there is little need to worry about the future 
in their case. But in between the two come the good 
provincial grass and plough countries, some of whom spend 
very little on wire, and yet may need fairly expensive hunt 
horses. Many of these would certainly find it hard to econ- 
omize if present subscriptions were not maintained. But 
if the War brought no other advantage, it did at least teach 
us how to run kennels and stables with a minimum of expense, 
and every pack knows now how to cut its coat according to 
the cloth. After all, there are several packs in the West Country 
and in the North of England which show really good sport 
and consistently kill their foxes, with an expenditure of only 
four or five hundred pounds a year. There is no reason, then, 
why any pack should be abandoned on the score of expense. 
The fact of the matter is that any substantial increase in 
taxation would merely make foxhunting less attractive from 
a riding point of view. The houndwork enthusiasts would 
probably notice little difference—they might even be glad 
to be rid of the thrusters—but on the whole foxhunting 
cannot afford to neglect the support of those who hunt to 
ride. The money which they themselves spend is a good 
advertisement for the cause, and it is useless to deny that 
the hard cash which they provide in subscriptions does a 
great deal to lubricate the machinery of the organization! 
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So let us hope that next spring Mr. Snowden will leave the 
gag-snaffle still hanging on the wall, and will even go so far 
as to slacken by one link the curb chain at present on the 
taxpayer’s jaw. 

While we are thus reconnoitring the avenues ‘‘ by which 
offence cometh,” it is not inappropriate to mention the 
onslaught of the humanitarians. These painstaking indi- 
viduals, having already committed the R.S.P.C.A. to the 
policy of attacking staghunting, appear to have now gained 
control of the Dumb Friends League, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that they intend to use all their resources 
for the abolition, not only of staghunting, but of every type 
of field sport. This is not the place to discuss their justifica- 
tion, if any, for distorting the aims of these once admirable 
societies, or for appropriating funds subscribed in the past 
largely by sporting people to uses to which the donors could 
never have dreamt that they would be applied. But it pon 4 
be pointed out that here are at least two organizations we 
endowed and already equipped for propaganda, preparing 
to attack hunting on the misguided principle that wild and 
domesticated animals should be treated exactly alike. 
Fortunately the Committee of the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds have realized the necessity for exposing this 
fallacy, and for explaining to the public the actual principles 
of the Chase, and a society which will have these objects in 
view is now in the process of formation. It is the duty of 
all hunting people not only to subscribe to this movement, 
but also to lend it their personal support, in order to ensure 
that this long campaign on the part of the humanitarians 
shall be at last discredited. 

But to return to the actual prospects—these gloomy 
forebodings are, after all, merely the influences which might 
affect the normal course of a season. Except that everyone 
will be feeling rather more penurious, the outlook is just as 
cheerful as it was at this time last year. In fact it seems more 
logical to be optimistic than otherwise, for in spite of all 
handicaps foxhunting is certainly consolidating its position. 
Since the War we have learnt to spread the responsibility of 
managing our packs. We realize more than ever that 
foxhunting is carried on not by right, nor by payment of 
money, but by good will alone. There are probably quite 
as many people hunting now as ever before, and the establish- 
ments are all up to their normal strength. Foxhounds are 
cheap (as witness the prices at the Rugby sales this year), and 
the Field distemper cure, though temporarily under a cloud, 
has already shown that we shall shortly be relieved from the 
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trouble and expense of that fearful disease, on which the 
expectations of so many Masters of Hounds have foundered. 
Breeding is proceeding on the right lines all over the country, 
as one may readily appreciate from the success at the hound 
shows this summer of such excellent working packs as the 
Middleton (Yorkshire), the Portman (Dorset), and the 
Worcestershire. It is true that a cure for foot-and-mouth 
disease is apparently not yet in sight, but the measures to 
prevent its introduction may be considered to be now more 
reliable, since no case was reported during the first half 
of this year.* We have just completed a most satis- 
factory season, and there is absolutely no reason why the 
next one should not be equally good. If foxhunting can 
weather in this manner a period of trade depression, unem- 
ployment, and economic unsettlement, one is surely justified 
in supposing that when, in the course of the inevitable cycle, 
England becomes once more a thriving country the Chase 
se be found to be flourishing more vigorously than ever 
fore. 


M.F. 


* We regret to state that, since the above was written, two separate out- 
breaks have been reported, near Leeds and near Pirbright respectively. 


MR. SMITH 
AN ANGLO-AMERICAN SKETCH 


(Miss MaBEx P. OrtMAYER and her friend, Miss Laura J. 
Van Oyk, of New York City, are in an open Daimler 
hire car, viewing London. They are driven by an 
English chauffeur named Smith. There is no marked 
difference between the two ladies.) 

(As the car passes from place to place, the locality is 
indicated by an announcer off stage.) 

(The car leaves the Savoy Hotel.) 


Mase. Laura, isn’t this just great? 

Laura. Mabel, I should say so. I can’t hardly speak. 

MaBEL. Believe me, Laura, the engineer-driver of this 
auto is just the cutest thing. When he said, “Yes, Ma’am,” 
and touched his cap, I figured I was Nelson’s daughter; and 
when he shaped the rug around us, I sure fell for him. 

Laura. Isn’t he the most English thing ever? In the 
hotel the bell-hop told me his name was Smith. I just adore 
that, don’t you, Mabel? 

(The car reaches Trafalgar Square.) 

MaBeEL. Laura, that’s very big. (She leans forward 
to speak to Smitu.) Mr. Smith, would you cut off the gasolene 
right here, please ? 
‘i Smita. Yes, Ma’am; I'll stop at the corner of Cockspur 

treet. 


rm i Cockspur Street! Oh, { Mebat did you get that ? 
(Car stops.) 


Laura. Mr. Smith, what would that very long stone be 
with a Senator way up on top? 

Smitu. Nelson Column, Ma’am. 

MasBEL. You don’t say! What height is that? 

SmitH. Couldn’t say, Ma’am. It’s a tidy height. 

Lavra. It certainly is. We must get the very figure, 
and put down the measurements, Mabel. Fancy putting 
Horatio way up out of sight! What do those lions denote, 
Mr. Smith ? 

SmirH. Couldn’t say, Ma’am. Nothing much, I think. 

MaBeL. Why, Laura, isn’t that adorable! I guess it’s 
just the British lion done four times so we can’t miss the point. 

Laura. I- guess it is, Mabel. Drive right on, please, 
Mr, Smith, 
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Mase. I wish we’d got the height of that long stone, 
Laura. 

(Car turns and passes King Charles I statue.) 

Laura. Say, Mabel, look at that remarkable statoo! 

Maset. Mr. Smith, keep very slow, please. Who is the 
poyson on that horse? 

SmitH. Couldn’t say, Ma’am. 

Laura. (Looking at a guide-book.) Why, Mabel, it’s 
King Charles First! Stop, please, Mr. Smith. 

MasBet. Oh, Laura, you don’t say! I tell you about him, 
dear. He was execooted 30th of Jan., 1649. He stood 
69 inches in his hose, and wore a blue silk pullover when he 
was separated from his head. Laura, I must Kodak that. 
(Does so, standing up on seat.) That’ll do, thank you, Mr. 
Smith. That’ll be next snap to the 500,000-dollar bride on 
the Mauretania. 

Laura. I’m real glad of that, Mabel. They make a 
dandy pair. 

(Car reaches Parliament Square and stops.) 

MaBet. What’s that extensive building, Mr. Smith? 

Smitu. Big Ben and the ’Ouse ’er Commons, Ma’am. 

Laura. What did that cost to erect? 

SmitH. Couldn’t say, Ma’am; a tidy bit. 

Mase. How long was it building, Mr. Smith? 

SmitH. Couldn’t say, Ma’am; a decent time. 

Laura. Would that be the greatest timepiece in the 
British Isles, Mr. Smith? 

Smitu. Don’t know, Ma’am; it’s a big ’un, any’ow. 

Mase. It sure is. Laura, we must view Westminster 
Abbey—exterior to-day from the auto, interior to-morrow. 
Mr. Smith, will you please carry us to Westminster Abbey? 

Smita. (Pointing.) There it is, Ma’am. 

Maset. Laura, this building dates from 1100 B.c. At 
to-day’s prices it would cost one billion dollars. We must 
stand erect. 

(They rise.) 

Lavra. Mr. Smith, could you indicate which is the 
Poets’ Corner? 

SmitH. No, Ma’am; wasn’t aware ’e ’ad one. 

Maset. Mr. Smith, could you indicate Henry VIII's 
chapel ? 

SmitH. No, Ma’am; some mistake, I fancy, Ma’am— 
this ’ere’s a church. 

Laura. (Turning round lest SmitH should overhear.) 
That’s just the sweetest thing I ever heard. (Pointing.) 
Mabel, quick, look, there’s Abe Lincoln. ; 
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MaBEL. (T'urning.) Laura, I can’t believe it. Mr. 
Smith, do you know who that is? 

SmirH. No, Ma’am, but the name’s stamped on it. 
I'll go and look, if you like, Ma’am. 

Maseu. Mr. Smith, that’s Abraham Lincoln. 

Smitu. Yes, Ma’am, if you say so. 

Laura. Say, Mr. Smith, what is your opinion of Abraham 
Lincoln ? 

Smitu. (Looking at the statue and stroking his chin.) Be 
better for a shave, Ma’am. 

Mase. I just adore that, Laura. 

Laura. I’m crazy about it, Mabel. Now, temporarily, 
we've finished Wesminster Abbey. (They sit down.) Mr. 
Smith, can you find King George’s Palace? 

SmitH. Yes, Ma’am; Buckin’am Palace, down Bird- 
cage Walk. 

Mase. Did you say Boyid Cage Walk, Mr. Smith? 

SmitH. Yes, Ma’am. 

Laura. Go right down Boyid Cage Walk to the King’s 
Palace, if you can make it that way, Mr. Smith. 

(The car reaches the Palace and stops.) 

SmitH. That’s Buckin’am Palace, Ma’am. 

Mase. You don’t say! Laura, I’m just crazy to get 
down and kiss that poppy-coloured soldier stepping around. 
He goes back and forth, and does nothing noo all day. 
Isn’t that very remarkable? 

Laura. Mabel, I get you. I know just how you feel. 
Mr. Smith, is King George at home? 

Smitu. Couldn’t say, Ma’am. 

Maset. Which would be his own apartment, Mr. Smith ? 

SmitH. Couldn’t say, Ma’am. 

Laura. Could we walk around the house, Mr. Smith? 

Smitu. No, Ma’am; not allowed. 

Laura. That’s too bad. Mr. Smith, what is your 
opinion of King George? 

Smitu. ’E’s all right, Ma’am; ’e’s a good sport, Ma’am. 

Maset. Oh, Mr. Smith, you have no reverence, have 
you? 

Smitu. I dunno, Ma’am, couldn’t say. 

Maseu. Laura, I adore the British, but they have no 
reverence; not one cent of real reverence like us Amurrcans. 

Laura. They certainly have not, Mabel. Quick, look 
at that auto with a cute little dandy crown painted on. I 
guess it’s got a Dook inside. 

Maseu. Oh, Laura, I’m tickled to death we saw that. 
Pll get a real kick thinking about that in Noo York City. 
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Go on, please, Mr. Smith. Could you take us back past the 
Cenotaph ? 
SmitH. Yes, Ma’am. We passed it before, but you was 
busy with the camera and guide-book. 
(The car goes down Whitehall and comes within sight of the 
Cenotaph.) 
Laura. Mabel, that’s the Cenotaph. What did it cost, 
Mr. Smith? 
Smiru. Couldn’t say, Ma’am. (He takes off his cap.) 
Mase. Why do you do that, Mr. Smith? 
‘ Smitu. (After a short pause.) Couldn’t—couldn’t say, 
Ma’am. 


E. W. ForpHAM 
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BUSH-POOLS 


In all that wild portion of the North-East Transvaal known 
as the Low-veld and crossed by the Tropic of Capricorn, 
rain falls only during the hot summer season, from October 
to March; for the remaining seven months—through the 
misty, enervating autumn and cool, bright winter, through 
the brief and passionate springtime, and round again to 
the steaming, panting summer—rain seldom falls; and over 
large tracts of country men and animals depend for water 
on the pools left in the sandy beds of the shrinking rivers. 

With the exception of a few perennial streams, Low-veld 
rivers flow only in the rainy season; but at intervals through- 
out their length occur outcrops of granite or basaltic rock 
which form natural reservoirs—deep, clear pools of sweet 
water, fringed with rushes and shaded by fine trees. 

When, as often happens, the season of drought is pro- 
longed and no rain falls; when for weeks together scorching 
winds blow over the parched bush and the fallen leaves 
drift over the withering veld; when the last drop of muddy 
water has been sucked from the bush-pans—then each of 
these natural reservoirs becomes a nucleus of forest life, 
and there lions and leopards gather to prey on the herds 
which are driven to concentrate near the larger pools. Only 
the spur of necessity drives the buck to leave the sheltering 
forest, for they are reluctant to drink where crocodiles may 
be lurking and where reed-beds and rushes afford hiding- 
places for beasts of prey. 

Probably nowhere in the world is game more plentiful 
than in the Sabi Reserve, where wild-life has been protected 
for twenty-eight years. Here, concealed among rocks, once, 
doubtless, the hiding-places of primitive hunters armed with 
assegais or poisoned arrows, the watcher may spy, in broad 
daylight, scores of animals of several different species 
drinking, grazing, or standing about within thirty yards of 
his hiding-place. Sometimes it is a mixed herd of wilde- 
beest, zebra, and tsessebe which crowds down to the water 
in a pushing, jostling mass. Should the wind change and 
carry the man-scent to the dallying herds, the resulting 
stampede, with its accompaniment of drumming hoofs, 
heads tossing, and tails waving as the fugitives crash away 
into the bush, is a spectacle not easily forgotten. If it is 
to a herd of impala, loveliest and most graceful of the 
smaller buck, to which the hostile message is carried, the 
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result is so startlingly sudden that it seems as if the wind 
which bore the warning blew the buck away. Over the 
bush they fly in great sailing bounds, skimming through the 
air like brown leaves tossed up by the breeze. 

“In this great tract of Low-veld, where there are no 
villages and the few small kraals are separated by leagues 
of bush, some water-holes are so isolated, so lonely, and so 
hidden that their existence, though known always to the 
natives, is unguessed and unsuspected by the wayfarer until 
he stumbles upon them. After wandering for hours in a 
region of arid thorn-bush, crossing and re-crossing the sandy 
bed of some dry watercourse, it is surprising to come sud- 
denly upon a brimming pool, hidden in the heart of a green 
thicket, and guarded, like the sleeping beauty of the fairy- 
tale, by a forest of thorn. I know a place where fern-clad 
gullies hang above a shaded pool, where fan- and feather- 
palms trail their ragged fringes in the shallows and, where 
the sunlight falls on the still surface, water-lilies, of rose- 
colour, white, and blue, float amidst their round, flat leaves, 
which are the swaying bridges of the lively jacana. Here, 
in the shallows at dawn, the monkeys drink, and here, when 
the wild fruits ripen in the trees which crowd to the very 
edges of the pool, gay little family parties arrive to feast 
upon the dainties provided by the forest—small, pear- 
shaped figs, smooth brown plums, and the ruddy globes of 
the umkwakwa, or Kaffir orange. Sitting aloft, half-hidden 
in the dark foliage and holding the gaudy fruit in their 
little black hands, the monkeys bite through the hard rind 
and suck out the refreshing juice, cool and slightly acid: the 
seeds they eat, dropping the empty globes into the water. 
Baboons, too, haunt the pool, and there, guarded by one of 
their number as sentinel, they love to spend the day resting 
in some cool cranny of the encircling rocks. 

- On a day of early summer, warm, windless, and very 
bright, we came to the pool at noonday. Led by Office, 
prince of trackers, we followed the spoor of a lioness and her 
cubs. Walking softly in veld-schoen of undressed leather, 
alert for’ whatever lovely thing the Fates might send, we 
came to the edge of the thicket. After glancing about and 
testing the wind with a pinch of the soft brown dust flung 
into the air, Office led us to an opening in the rampart of 
foliage and motioned us to look within. Across an arm of 
the pool, in a little bay where the sun streamed over the 
rocks, lay the lioness surrounded by her cubs. For several 
seconds we gazed with delight on her supple form. She lay 
there, basking on the dark rocks, her fine skin gleaming like 
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pale silk—paler than the deep, soft coats of the little speckled 
cubs which nestled against their mighty mother. The whole 
scene was mirrored in the still water, which reflected also 
the calm, pure blue of the sky. Suddenly realizing that the 
conditions for the taking of a picture were, for once, not 
unfavourable, we unslung the camera, but before the focus 
could be adjusted we were discovered by the sharp eyes of 
a sentinel baboon. At the sound of his harsh bark the 
lioness sprang up in one lithe movement and, closely sur- 
rounded by the cubs, slipped noiselessly into the thicket 
and disappeared. 

Some of the longest stretches of permanent water, and 

the deepest and most enduring water-holes, are to be found 
in the rocky channel of the Shlolwene River where it 
traverses a gorge in the Lebombo Hills. Deep, narrow, and 
partially shaded, the granite stream-bed is dammed here 
and there by bars and upthrusts of rock which retain water 
even in the longest drought. In springtime the gully rings 
with the laughter-like cries of woodpeckers and the joyous 
screaming of fish-eagles. The cool breezes which wander 
through the gorge sway the pendant nests of weaver-birds 
and set them dancing above their reflections in the dark 
water like so many Chinese lanterns. Green as jade when 
first built, these delicately woven baskets fade in the heat 
of summer, and by the time the last brood of black-and-gold 
birdlings has flown, the empty nests, pale as ivory, hang 
motionless and deserted above the pale sandbanks that once 
were pools. There crocodiles bask through the long, hot 
summer days, and no sound breaks the stillness save the 
syncopated song, hauntingly sweet, of the bush-cuckoo. 
' A few miles downstream, where the shadowy gorge opens 
on to the bare, sun-drenched plain, the river slides into a 
deep and secret pool. So still it lies, so dark and silent in 
its lonely beauty, that it seems held under a spell of enchant- 
ment. Nor does it lack its dragon, for, coming one day to 
spend the noontide hours on its shadowed banks, we 
glimpsed the huge bulk of a twelve-foot crocodile sliding 
into the water. Two rifles spoke at once. There was a 
plunge and a splashing flurry as the hideous reptile, rearing 
half out of the water and exposing a repulsive pale-green 
belly, clawed the air with a thick, short foreleg and sank 
like a stone. The water was not deep, yet it took three 
men the best part of an hour to drag the carcass on to the 
bank. It was unthinkable that a dead dragon should be 
allowed to poison the sweet waters of this mountain pool. 

Having freed, for a time at least, the timid buck-kindred 
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from this lurking danger, we sought for a place where we 
could rest in the shade. Beneath the sweeping branches of 
a sycamore-fig-tree in full leaf we came upon the complete 
skeleton of a full-grown leopard, hidden in the rank grass. 
There was nothing to show how he died, though the trackers, 
skilled in woodcraft, examined the undamaged bones and 
the ground beneath. It is rare in the bush to find any 
skeleton complete, for hyenas and jackals carry away por- 
tions of any carcass which they discover. This leopard, 
when he came to die, chose a good hiding-place, and died, 
perhaps, in his sleep, for the body lay in a curve of repose. 
Beneath another of these fine fig-trees, and shaded by its 
dense foliage, stood one of the tall, isolated rocks beloved of 
sentinel baboons, and on its summit we found a pleasant 
resting-place whence we could see for miles. 

There is no end to the variety of this bush landscape. 
From a foreground of tropical palms, dark trees, and placid 
water, the eye ranges over a stark brilliance of hard sunlight 
on naked rock and then on over wave upon wave of green 
and silvery foliage to where, remote as undiscovered islands, 
dark kopjes stand up, sharp and solemn, in the grey-green 
seas of bush. The drowsy warmth of an African noontide 
broods over the veld. To rest, coiled up on the cool rock, 
after roaming for long hours through the bush, thinking of 
nothing, listening to the mysterious rustling of illala-palms 
and the murmur of wild bees, is at once soothing and 
inspiring. To one who lies thus, for an hour at a time, 
gazing with half-closed eyes into the bright edges of the 
world where the mirage quivers, visions of the past arise. 
The centuries roll back and, as in a waking dream, one sees 
the sunlight glinting on the dreadful panoply of a Zulu impr; 
or, turning west to where the gorge yawns in the foothills, 
glimpses among the rocks and wind-blown grass a file of 
little naked Bushmen, armed with their tiny bows and 
arrows, stealing up from the pool to their caverns in the 
rocks. The tiny hunter-artists have gone, killed off by 
larger, ruder humans, whose descendants know nothing of 
them and feel no interest in their frescoed dwellings. The 
soft dust floors of the caves are patterned by the spoor of 
wild creatures; baboons sleep in the painted chambers and 
leopards drink from the water-holes once prized by little men. 

Beyond the Drakensberg range, between Pietersberg and 
the Waterberg, rivers are few and water scarce. None of 
the rivers flow except in the rainy season, and only one, a 
nameless stream which passes Matali’s kraal, holds pools of 
permanent water, so that there the natives are dependent 
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on bush-pans and on springs or “fountains.” In the 
district called Lethoteng, pans occur frequently after the 
first rains, and some of the larger ones hold water for seven 
or eight months of the year. They are frequented by 
numbers of wildfowl of various kinds—roseate-spoonbill, 
spur-wing geese, sheldrake, pochard, herons blue and herons 
grey, painted-snipe and ibis, and a tiny wild-duck, the 
smallest I have ever seen. Little waves lap the shores, 
where bevies of sandpipers twinkle over the shallows and 
fierce dragon-flies, of crimson, green, and azure, dart and 
hover. 

Springs or “fountains”’ usually occur in “chains” or 
series. Between the Blauberg and Matali’s mountain there 
are two of these chains, one running north and south and 
the other east and west. At a place called Napo, in some 
outcrops of limestone rock fine and smooth as slate, there 
are two curious rifts about thirty feet long and from six to 
twelve feet wide. No matter how persistent the drought, 
these rifts are always filled with water, and after heavy rain 
are brim-full and running over. There is no indication as 
to where the water comes from with which these “ foun- 
tains’? of Napo are filled, and only two miles away a 
similar rift holds no water. 

But perhaps the strangest of all water-holes are the deep 
wells of Lethoteng. Of artificial origin, no one knows who 
hollowed them out of the soft, black soil. There are fifteen 
of them, and their depths vary from eighteen to twenty-five 
feet. The depth of the water also varies, but, with a single 
exception, they are reputed never to be empty. As in the 
fountains of Napo, there is nothing to show whence comes 
the water, which, though somewhat dark in colour, is clear 
and sweet. These wells, or cisterns, are twelve feet across, 
and in their perpendicular sides are cut narrow, winding 
pathways which give access to the water, with places at 
intervals where two may pass. The kraals on the hill above 
depend for water on these wells, and from sunrise to sunset 
there is a constant procession of dignified native women 
ascending and descending the steep paths. Balancing their 
brimming vessels on their heads, with their graceful forms 
swathed tightly in folds of indigo or terra-cotta cloth, and 
their polished limbs adorned with bangles and anklets of 
bright metal, they are reminiscent of some classic frieze. 

To suffer even in a small degree from thirst is to realize 
the vital importance of water to all wild creatures. On a 
day of great heat at the end of a season of drought in the 
Low-veld we followed the spoor of a troop of lions from 
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dawn till dusk. The troop, seven in number, had disturbed 
our sleep in camp during the preceding night, for, though 
quiet as moths themselves, they had driven our dogs to 
frenzy and terrified the ponies and oxen by strolling twice 
round the thorn-boma. 

Leaving camp at sunrise, close on the impatient heels of 
our ever-keen trackers, Watch and Office, and accompanied 
by Maindise as carrier, we followed the spoor all through 
the long, hot day. It led away from the river by which we 
were encamped towards the Lebombo Hills, which were 
about five miles distant as the crow flies, but it was eleven 
o'clock before we found ourselves wandering over the foot- 
hills, About midday we lost the spoor, and while the 
trackers cast about we stood still in the silent forest. A hot 
wind blew steadily through the withered grass and lifeless 
thorn-trees. There was no sound save the whispering rush 
of dry leaves in the sandy dongas; the heat had stilled the 
birds and the bush seemed empty of life, for the buck, 
driven by thirst, had trekked away to the neighbourhood 
of the river. 

When lion-stalking, if we had not by midday sighted 
our quarry, our pleasant plan was to turn aside and spend 
the heat of the day resting beside some shaded water-hole. 
The pool which we now sought was the only one for several 
miles round. Our way led through a glade where a large 
round boulder resembling a native hut lay in the shade of 
a grove of trees, the whole scene giving the illusion of a 
kraal in that desolate waste of bush, an illusion quickly 
dispelled by the sight of a group of ten or twelve wild 
buffaloes standing under the largest tree. They were so 
near that we could distinguish the rings on the massive 
horns of the big bull in their midst. The wind blew from 
them to us, and although they saw us they betrayed no 
uneasiness, but continued to gaze mildly in our direction, 
chewing the cud like so many domestic cattle. After 
watching them for a few moments, we made a slight detour, 
and a quarter of a mile farther on came to the water-hole 
we sought. It was empty. The mud in the hollow was 
ploughed into a morass, and all about it were the sharply 
cleft footprints of buffalo. Watch, circling the pool, said 
that the thirsty animals had drunk up the water during the 
preceding night, having come from the great tract of thorn- 
bush beyond the hills, and that they, like the buck, were 
making their way to the river. 

_ The cool, black shade cast by the shining foliage of the 
mukudlu trees which ringed the hollow invited repose. A 
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faint, bitter-sweet scent of wet mud and decaying leaves 
filled the air; beneath the trees the earth, which out in the 
sun was too hot for the hand to rest upon, was deliciously 
cool, and, had the pool held water, there could have been 
no pleasanter place in which to rest. I was too thirsty to 
eat, though the crisp, camp-made brown bread, golden 
butter, and tiny fresh eggs are very good fare indeed. A 
billy-can and canister of tea merely mocked us, but at the 
bottom of the basket were a couple of oranges, and we 
blessed Bungwana the cook for his forethought. 

Low-veld natives eat only twice, sometimes only once, 
in the twenty-four hours. Having seen us comfortably 
settled, Watch and Office, their keenness undiminished by 
the intense heat, went off again into the silent forest, hoping 
to find the lions lying up somewhere close at hand. At the 
edge of the glade they stood for a moment gazing out over 
the parched bush, leaning on their assegais and conversing 
in low tones; then, carrying their sandals, they paced 
silently away, their tall, dark forms the only moving things 
in the heat-stilled landscape. 

Two hours later Office reappeared as silently as he 
had departed. The lions had travelled right on over the 
Lebombo, and he thought that they might be lying up 
somewhere in the dry spruit which runs a few miles below 
the eastern face of the hills. Half an hour later we were 
scrambling down the stony ridges of that wild and waterless 
range, and, where the gorge flattens out to the plain below, 
we found Watch awaiting us. The heat was intense; the 
lions had chosen a rocky line to travel, and there was little 
spoor to be seen. For the next two hours we wandered in 
silence over open stretches of spiky grass, the sun’s rays 
untempered even by the meagre shade of thorn-trees. In 
reply to a murmured question as to the possibility of finding 
water, Office pointed silently ahead. Perhaps in the spruit 
somewhere in front of us there might be water; the spoor 
led thither; thirsty lions must drink somewhere; even now 
they might be resting beside some shaded water-hole, lying, 
as I had sometimes seen them, stretched for coolness on the 
damp sand. 

The long, hot day was burning itself out, and I was 
wondering how much longer I could bear a thirst which had 
become a definite distress when Watch, who was a few 
paces ahead, sank to the ground and, turning a beaming 
countenance over his shoulder, made his “ lion-face.” A 
deep spruit lay below us, its bed of dazzling white sand 
dotted with clumps of illala-palms. It was in these that 
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the lions were lying. They saw us the moment we reached 
the top of the bank. Springing up and bounding in and out 
of the palms, they made for the opposite bank. The two 
first were lionesses; they were followed by two or three 
half-grown youngsters and then by a fine lion with a good 
dark mane. Visible only for a second, the shot took him 
high in the chest, and without the slightest halt or pause 
he turned and charged straight up the steep bank towards 
us. A second shot tumbled him over at the top of the 
a. and he rolled over and over, dead, into the greenery 
ow. 

During those few flashing moments, heat, thirst, and 
everything else was forgotten, and in a second we were 
down in the spruit, gazing at the lovely brute lying dead 
in the palms which in life had so often given him sanctuary. 
A good death for so splendid a creature, but looking into 
the golden eyes, half-closed, and at his countenance, so 
furious but a few moments since, now so calm and mild, it 
was impossible not to feel a pang of regret. 

Now that the excitement was over, I asked Office if, 
anywhere, the spruit held water, but my question passed 
unnoticed. I looked about, but there were none of the 
usual signs of a drinking-place; the unsullied whiteness of 
the sand which lay ankle-deep on the floor of the stream-bed 
seemed to deny all possibility of water, and I tried to think 
no more of it, but sought instead for a place in which to 
pass the time while the men stripped the skin from the 
dead lion. Already they were running the tape over him, 
an assegai planted in the sand at his nose and another at 
the tip of his tail. Evidently there was no chance of water, 
or Maindise would have been sent off long since to fetch it. 
In half an hour it would be dusk, and it was a relief to 
think that the march back to camp would be made in the 
cool of the evening. Lying in the shade, I listened to the 
cries of some bush-francolins going to roost. The wind 
was falling, but sudden puffs of warm air stroked my heated 
face and parched lips. Strange to think that the name of 
the dry watercourse in which I now sat athirst is ‘“‘ Mand- 
zendlovo”’ (Water of the Elephants), and that little more 
than a century ago it held a deep-flowing stream, shaded 
by great trees. The trees were felled; the elephants 
slaughtered; and the men who wrought the havoc are 
utterly forgotten: and now sand and thorn-scrub cover the 
once fertile valley. 

Absorbed in these musings, gradually I became aware of 
a hollow, rhythmic sound, louder than the whispering of 
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the palms, as of sand slithering over metal. Glancing 
round I saw that the men, whom I had thought at work 
over the lion, were squatting on their haunches in a hollow 
near an upthrust of rock and that, with their assegais, they 
were digging in the sand. The significance of their actions 
at first escaped me, but the next instant I realized that they 
were digging for water. My spirits rose as I watched. 
Apart from the pleasant prospect of quenching my thirst, 
I was stirred by the thought that I was sharing with primi- 
tive men an experience which reached back to the very 
dawn of civilization. It is in happenings such as these 
that one may recapture something of the glamour that lurks 
in old books of travel. 

The sun had now set. Banners of flame, streaming 
across the afterglow, flooded the spruit with light in which 
the sand, the palms, and the crouching, swaying figures 
seemed to swim in a golden haze; and, as I watched them, 
a fancy stole over me, as if invisible hands dug the sand 
side by side with these silent brown men. And presently, 
as I drank, gratefully, of the dark draught so wonderfully 
drawn up from the very heart of Africa, there came to my 
mind the words of Thoreau, “‘ In wildness is the preservation 
of the world.”” And so, quenching my thirst, I drank to the 
unspoiled loveliness of this Low-veld country—to its springs, 
its herbs, its birds, and all its wild children. 


FRANCES INGRAM 


THE PROCRUSTEAN BED 


THE much-despised Victorian education had a paramount 
advantage over the modern method: it left its victims free 
to play in their own way. Out of lesson-hours no one 
inquired where they went or what they did, unless the 
authorities received complaints of their conduct. It was 
from this custom that such expressions arose as ‘‘ Boys will 
be boys.” It was this custom also which associated the boy 
indissolubly in the public mind with such pastimes as robbing 
orchards, stoning cats, teasing puppies, and destroying birds’ 
nests. ‘“‘We have changed all that,” says the modern 
schoolmaster, complacently regarding his playing-fields 
dotted with white-clad cricketers. So the public is relieved 
of a nuisance, and the boy is condemned to an imprisonment 
of play as well as of work. 

In the case of town-dwellers this is merely another of 
their misfortunes. To them the playing-field may be an 
improvement on the street-corner or the cinema. Boarding- 
school boys are, however, for the most part not town-dwellers, 
and yet the system is applied to them with even greater 
rigour. Whenever they are not in the class-room or labora- 
tory they are required to be on the river or the playing-fields, 
in the swimming-bath or the fives-court, and whatever hours 
of leisure are left them by their masters are disposed of by 
an even more exacting hierarchy of prefects and games 
captains. 

What the authorities are well-meaningly trying to do is 
to cater for two of the primitive instincts of man, which 
unless legitimately satisfied will break out in some unsatis- 
factory manner—the fighting instinct and the hunting instinct. 
Until the advent of huge populations and cities from which 
it is almost impossible to escape in a day’s journey, various 
forms of fighting and hunting were accessible to all classes: 
wrestling, single-stick, and fencing were common sports, 
apart from the fact that street fights, schoolboy “ wars,” 
and mock battles with snowballs were much more usual than 
they are now. Every boy could ride, and those to whom 
hunting and shooting in the modern sense were not acces- 
sible could always satisfy their instinct by joining in the 
eternal war waged by the farmer against all kinds of 
vermin. 

The modern boy, whose home is, perhaps, in a well-to-do 
suburb, is debarred from any of these things. If he rides, 
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it is on a bicycle, and even the laws of the country now try 
to prevent him from hurting himself, for he may not ride a 
motor-bicycle until he is fifteen. There were no laws to forbid 
John Ridd riding the highwayman’s strawberry mare, quite 
as dangerous an exploit. His holiday recreations are tennis 
and helping his father to tinker with the car and wireless set. 
In the summer he is probably taken with the family to the 
seaside, where he again plays tennis, and bathes on a-well- 
regulated beach, or goes for steamer excursions. These are 
the outdoor occupations of all but the very few who can still 
afford to hunt and shoot. Holidays over, he returns to his 
boarding-school and the solemn round of cricket and football 
begins again. 

In the nineteenth century, when towns began to be 
teally big, men began to feel the need of some substitute for 
the hunting and shooting for which their nature craved. 
Golf and football developed, cricket was instituted, lawn- 
tennis became the rage. The devotees of all these games 
never recognize them as a substitute. They do not know 
that their persistence in searching for a lost golf-ball is due, 
not to meanness Over a sixpenny repaint, nor even to anxiety 
to win the hole, but to the instinct that the bird brought down 
by arrow or shot must be picked up, if not for food, then for 
the sake of sportsmanship. Those who play polo are more 
ready to admit that they do it because the season or the 
climate precludes hunting, but they talk of exercise and 
“keeping fit,” never of their insatiable desire to pursue 
something, be it only a ball. 

The contest games, those in which the player measures his 
strength or speed against those of his opponent, may be said, 
roughly speaking, to gratify the fighting instinct. To strike, 
to throw, to pursue and tackle, all are suggestive of the primi- 
tive methods of warfare. The competition games, in which 
the players take turns to measure their skill, are more for 
the gratification of the hunting instinct. The angles of a 
billiard-table or a croquet-ground, the hazards of a golf- 
course, take the place of the multitudinous chances of wind, 
and scent, and sound in stalking, which require the hunter’s 
judgment. 

Never having known the true sports, and finding that 
their substitutes satisfy what civilization has left of his 
instincts, the man with @ taste for games has succeeded in 
introducing them as an integral part of education. What 
used to be pastimes, smiled at contemptuously by authority 
as are marbles and whip-tops, have now become duties, 
fetishes, almost religious observances. In many schools to 
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cut a cricket practice is as heinous a crime as to cut a lesson: 
even watching football matches is compulsory, 

This is an excellent thing, say parents and masters in one 
breath. To begin with, it keeps the boys out of mischief: 
one knows where they are all day and that they are suitably 
occupied. Also it is very good for their physical develop- 
ment to be obliged to take regular exercise in the open air, 
Conceded; thus we exercise racehorses and train greyhounds, 

But neither of these is the point on which parents and 
masters lay most stress. Their strongest argument in favour 
of games is the character-training they provide, Games, 
they say, encourage the team-spirit; they promote comrade- 
ship, endurance, courage; they teach leadership. But let 
us examine these supposed virtues and see to what extent 
they are virtues, and to what extent they are inculcated by 

ames. 

7 What, to begin with, is the team-spirit? In what way 
does it differ from the despised herd-spirit? If the boy learns 
to play for a side, not only for his own advantage, does he 
not also learn to depend on others instead of on himself? 
If he learns—magnanimously—to attribute victory not to 
himself but his fellows, does he not also learn to attribute to 
them defeat? “‘ We’ve got a rotten team to-day,” he says, 
‘“we can’t possibly win”—so his own individual efforts, 
being useless in the face of the “‘ rottenness ’’ of the others, 
are not his best efforts. 

The same applies to comradeship, which, like friendship, 
is born, not made, and unlikely to flourish when the selection 
is artificial. 

Then there is endurance. What are our games enthusiasts 
comparing the boys with when they talk of endurance? 
One presumes with the degenerate aristocrat lolling on his 
mother’s drawing-room sofa, or the underfed street-urchin 
smoking in the gutter. To either of these a rugger match 
would no doubt prove an endurance test. But they are not 
the average boy. Endurance is doubtless a virtue, but of 
what value is it when it is only brought up to the level of 
the average? The length of the pitch, the size of the ball, 
the duration of the game, the numbers taking part, even the 
weight of the opponents, is carefully calculated to suit exactly 
the average boy of a given age, Now in the days when boys 
were free in their spare time no such restrictions were 
imposed. If they spent a half-holiday wandering over the 
downs with no thought of how they were to get back, they 
might be overtaken by twilight with ten miles between 
themselves and school, and nothing but their own legs to 
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help them to cover the distance. That was an endurance 
test imposed by Nature. The modern schoolmaster would 
consult a schedule and say that twenty miles in a day is too 
great a strain on a boy of thirteen. The Victorian school- 
master would add a good thrashing to the strain, to remind 

the boys to come back faster the next time. 
Then, how can games inculcate courage, since courage 
presupposes danger? True there are instances of boys 
being killed by cricket-Lalls, but these are usually the result 
, of inattention; football, too, has claimed a few victims, but 
, they are so rare that the idea of danger is not commonly 
. associated with the game. Moreover, it is an old axiom 
5 that heroism is a more than ordinary disregard of danger, 
q while cowardice is a more than ordinary regard for it. Be- 
y tween the two there must be the ordinary attitude of mind, 
which is neither heroism nor cowardice, but common manliness. 
y This is the standard to which games aspire to bring their 
s devotees, a standard which, one hopes, all save degenerates 
e already possess. Who ever heard of a boy being particularly 
? brave at football, or particularly courageous at cricket? 
O There are no opportunities for such displays in games, and 
O if there were they would be termed “swank.” Even the 


5 so-called sports at school are carefully shorn of their dangers 
, —inevitably, for what parent would countenance his son’s 
35 life being deliberately jeopardized? But where is the courage 
of plunging into the deep end of the bath to see whether you 
Ys can swim the whole length of it, knowing that you will be 
n fished out by the instructor at the first sign of distress, com- 
pared with the courage of jumping into a river to see whether 
rt) you can swim to the other side, knowing that if you fail you 
? will inevitably be drowned? Equally, where is the courage 
is of rowing in an eight with plenty of boats about to pick you 
in up in case of capsize, and only curses to fear if you get 
h exhausted and give up, compared with the courage of putting 
ot out to sea in an open boat, to round some impossible point 
of against an impossible tide, with no one in sight to save you, 
of and the knowledge that if you stop rowing for a minute the 
ll, boat will turn broadside on and be swamped? Yet the 
16 swimming-bath and the eight are extolled as promoters of 
ly courage, and the other two exploits are denounced as harmful 
ys mischief. We want our boys to be brave, yet we scold them 
re for running into danger. 
he The old-fashioned boy on his unauthorized rambles often 
By performed prodigies of heroism and feats of endurance which 
on were never told, for fear of punishment. His adventures in 
to trees and on cliffs, with storms and tides, with guns and 
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horses and boats, and many other things which he had no 
business to touch, in places where he had no business to go, 
taught him a self-reliance which is never learnt on the 
cricket-pitch. After rescuing a comrade from a rotten branch 
at the risk of his own neck, he might be scolded for tearing 
his coat. After an utterly exhausting climb up a cliff where 
a single false step meant death, he might be sent supperless 
to bed for unpunctuality. That was the school in which he 
learnt self-reliance. 

As for leadership, the best man was leader, and often 
had to establish his right by fighting. If there were two 
equal leaders, the available boys naturally fell into two 
gangs. Again there were varying opportunities for leader- 
ship, since bird’s-nesting expeditions, unlike football, were not 
compulsory; a disgruntled second might easily slip away 
with a party of his own. Leadership in the old days meant 
real leading, for there was no bureaucratic compulsion to 
follow a leader once elected: he had to keep his position by 
force of personality and strength of arm alone. Also the 
leader was required to direct not only how things were to be 
done, but what was to be done: he was a power for good or 
evil, and the choice lay with him. The games captain 
leads with the book of rules always open in his hand, and 
every contingency provided for. 

Again, it must be remembered that one cannot make 
leaders without making slaves. If the cricket captain turns 
an unpopular comrade out of the team, the unpopular one 
has a grievance, but no redress. All the forces of loyalty 
and authority are ranged with the captain, and the unpopular 
one is forced to go ignominiously to daily practice with no 
chance of a match that term. In the good old days two 
courses were open to him: he might fight and beat the leader 
and take over the leadership himself, or he might sneak 
away on some separate expedition enticing as many as pos- 
sible of his companions to follow him. Failing these, he 
might mope by himself, but even that would have no worse 
effect on his character than nursing his grievance while he 
practises unenthusiastically at the nets with the “duds.” 
Games only admit of a limited number of leaders, and there- 
fore make a large number of slaves. In free rambles every 
second or third boy may become a leader. 

These free rambles brought the boys into the very closest 
touch with Nature, with all its wisdom and experience. If 
they were cruel to animals at times, they were also capable 
of devotion to animals, and they learnt a vast and humane 
amount from their dealings with rabbits and tadpoles and 
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snakes and fowls. Not one school sport is concerned with 
animals, and the games enthusiast is entirely out of touch 
with Nature. 

But, after all, what are we grousing about? We are rearing a 
very law-abiding, tractable set of men. 

Has it never occurred to us that our painstaking inculca- 
tion of games has anything to do with our inability to provide 
adequate colonists? We constantly urge emigration on our 
young men, and yet the Colonies complain that we cannot 
send them enough who are of any use—we who used to be 
famous for colonists all the world over. What is required of 
colonists is to go and take up new land, to live where men 
have not lived before, and make a tract of country productive 
which has hitherto been barren. 

Take the captain of the cricket eleven and his ten brethren 
and plant them in a camp in the bush, in the jungle, on the 
prairie, on the veldt, and tell them to get on with it. What 
will they do? Ask for the book of rules? There are no 
rules. They can run, they can throw, they can hit, they 
have straight eyes and strong arms, they are perfect athletes, 
but they know nothing. They have never made their own 
equipment; to oil a bat is their utmost achievement in that 
line; their knowledge of weather is limited to the fact that 
if it rains more than a certain amount the match must be 
scratched; they are accustomed to begin and end their 
activities at the sound of a bell or a whistle; the idea that 
no meal will be served unless they go out and find it, kill it, 
and cook it, is unbelievable to them. If an old settler is 
present to tell them what to do, they will be ready enough to 
obey him: their team-spirit will stand them in good stead 
there, but at every turn they must come to him for instruc- 
tions. They have never improvised. They despise improvisa- 
tion: it savours of the gutter-snipe using his coat as a wicket 
or an old tennis-ball as a football. They have always been 
accustomed to buy their equipment from the best dealers. As 
for going on working without meals at the proper intervals, 
or after dark, they are willing enough to do it if it is part of 
the game, but they are not used to going without meals—it 
is not good for training—and they are quite helpless in the 
dark. Left without the old settler, they will migrate as quickly 
as possible to the nearest town and become pillars of the 
local cricket club. But that is not what the Colonies want 
settlers for. 

Replace the cricket eleven in the bush-camp by eleven 
Victorian boys who have run wild in their spare time and 
become the terror of their neighbourhood. The whole 
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thing is familiar to them. They rejoice at the absence of 
rules and washing facilities. They have snared rabbits, 
tickled trout, clubbed rats, and taken birds’ nests, for so 
many years that the general habits of wild creatures are 
familiar to them, and the peculiar habits of the creatures 
of a new country do not take long to learn. They are 
accustomed to handle boats and dogs and horses, and are 
prepared to wait all day rather than lose a good ferret, 
while the cricket captain expects to be given a new ball 
and let his opponent score six. So the getting of food 
presents little difficulty to the Victorian boys. They 
may not have much skill with a gun yet, but they can 
improvise: they can make traps and catapults and fishing 
tackle, they know all kinds of tricks picked up from fishermen 
and woodmen. They are delighted to be able to construct 
dams without being punished for flooding the local meadows, 
and to build huts without being scolded for damaging the 
trees. They have done all these things on a minor scale, 
and in doing them have learnt to be ready to do anything, or 
at any rate to attempt anything, with inadequate material, 
with imperfect knowledge, to make things do, and to find 
out as they go along. All their lives they have had to think 
out how to do things. Often they have attempted the 
impossible, and huge enterprises have been abandoned just 
begun. One family of children started to dig a pit which 
was to come out in Australia; after a fortnight’s hard work 
it was abandoned, having only reached the depth of the 
mound on which it was thoughtlessly begun. Later the same 
family set out to convert five acres of wilderness into a garden. 
That project lasted six months, and the thought and vision 
which went into it were no less valuable because the carrying 
out was impossible. 

Richard Jefferies in his book Bevis tells how Bevis and 
Mark slipped away and lived for a fortnight on an island, 
when their parents believed them to be staying with a friend. 
They supplemented the few provisions they had brought 
from home by fishing and shooting and trapping. What 
boys of twelve or fourteen could do so nowadays? 

How enormous is the value of the enterprise that can 
never be achieved! Yet in games and school sports everything 
is watered down to the capacity of the average. There is 
no struggling against overwhelming odds; that would not 
be “fair.” There is no attempting impossible tasks; that 
would be a foolish waste of time. Nor do you ever have to 
think for yourself how to do a thing. The best way to hold 
a bat, the best way to jump a hurdle, the best way to take a 
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half-volley, have long ago been discovered; you can be 
coached in them till they become second nature, as a circus 
horse is trained to gallop round the ring at just such an 
angle. Take your circus-horse, who looks so handy in the 
ring, out into the hunting-field, where he is confronted with 
bogs and logs, and streams and hedges, and you will find 
him the greenest mount in creation. Nor will your circus- 
dog, who picks up a handkerchief so charmingly, be of much 
use to you in walking up partridges. 

It may be argued that only a very limited number of 
boys are likely to become colonists, and that for those who 
stay in England the games education is ideal—but is that so? 
The cult of games certainly induces a slavish following of 
rules which is useful to the wage-earner, but surely one of 
the problems of modern economics is that we have too many 
wage-earners and too few men who will earn their living “ on 
their own.” The boy who has been brought up on games 
naturally seeks a job where he will be told exactly what to 
do and how to do it, when to begin, when to finish, and how 
much he will be paid. Then he will settle down and do it 
conscientiously for the rest of his life, and play tennis and 
golf at the week-end. He is a very useful, valuable piece of 
machinery: that is what his education has made him. But 
you must not ask him to think for himself. Every moment 
of his boyhood has been filled with things which he was told 
exactly how to do, so he has never learnt to think of anything 
for himself. 

Now there are many trades and professions which cannot 
be carried on in this way, for which individual thought is 
essential, and which are daily losing ground for lack of indi- 
vidual enterprise. Shops, for instance, tend more and more 
to come into the hands of large combines, where one man of 
enterprise, in a head-office, controls thousands of wage- 
slaves in his many branch establishments. Factories turn 
out wholesale the things to which individual craftsmen 
formerly gave individual skill. Banks and railways amalga- 
mate more and more, thus minimizing personal thought. These 
things are no doubt due to the spread of school games into 
the middle and lower-middle classes. In spite of the enor- 
mous increase in the population during the last century, the 
thinking of the country is probably done by about the same 
number of men as before, only each thinker controls a vastly 
greater number of wage-slaves. If the system goes on, we 
shall find that we are breeding entirely wage-slaves, with 
no thinkers to control them, and we shall have to import 
thinkers from abroad. 
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The thinkers who built the Empire were not brought up 
on compulsory games. Their leisure was so free that they 
knew that nothing would happen at all unless they made it 
happen themselves—and they did make things happen. 
They occupied their spare time in building things and killing 
things, endangering their lives, breeding rabbits, fighting 
one another, damaging property, exploring and pretending, 
and learning by experience. We shall not see such a genera- 
tion again, for, with our present population, the country 
would not be fit to live in if boys behaved in that way—but 
neither may we see again the men who built the Empire: 
unless the Boy Scouts save us by a compromise. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE season in Scotland has been a bad one from the tourist’s 
point of view, and also from the point of view of the 
impoverished landlord who lives by letting his moors 
to rich Americans. The rich American has been a rare 
visitant this year. He has stayed in his own country, con- 
scious of having many millions fewer dollars capital this 
year than last, and anxious as to his own future. “ Fresh 
Slump on Wall Street,” that now familiar heading in our 
daily papers, has no immediate visible connection with 
Scottish Moors, and yet the connection is a close one. For 
many years, and more especially since the war, wealthy 
Americans have taken moors. The pre-war millionaire was 
generally a good sportsman. Since the war the new American, 
though often ignorant of sport, has shown a desire to become 
a sportsman. He might fire off a ton of lead to hit a grouse, 
but he enjoyed banging about and feeling that he was seeing 
Scotland from the inside. This year he has not come, and 
no one prays harder for the recovery of American stocks and 
— than the Scottish owner of many moors and shooting 
oxes! 


St. Kinpa 


An age-long story has come to its last chapter in the 
removal of the islanders of St. Kilda to the mainland on 
August 29th. No one can contemplate the end of so old a 
tale without regret that the struggle should have ended in 
the defeat of man by the elements. Whether the islanders 
will be happier in the crowds than they were in their stark 
poverty is doubtful. The islanders were willing to leave 
their homes and to settle in Morven, Argyllshire. ‘The 
story of their struggle with Nature and with loneliness is a 
long one. It began in 1724, when an epidemic reduced 
them to thirty souls. In 1851 they were over a hundred, and 
in 1856 a company of thirty-six migrated to Australia. So 
that even in those days the younger people must have felt 
that the island could not hold them. The evacuation, when 
it took place, affected about thirty-seven natives, who with 
a missionary and his family and a district nurse were all 
that remained. lor days the sheep and cattle had been 
moving to their new surroundings. The sheep are half-wild, 
and some of them had to be left behind. To the very last 
the islanders held family worship in their homes, singing 
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the Gaelic psalms in the way they have done for centuries. 
Some idea of the privations they have endured and which 
has led to the evacuation of their homes may be given by 
the mere statement of the fact that the community was cut 
off from the mainland from August to May every year, 
except when a storm-bound trawler beat into the bay. The 
trawler-men did what they could to help—taking provisions 
when they could. But in modern times no tiny community 
can bear the complete isolation which would not have 
seemed so terrible to our fathers. Arrangements are being 
made by natural scientists to note the wild life on the 
island, which now goes back, with no hope of revival, to the 
solitude of the Dark Ages. 


THe LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


The Scottish Church concentrates on two fields, Kaffraria 
and Chanda. Scottish missionaries of all sects go all over 
the world, but these are the two provinces selected by the 
Scottish Church, so-called. They constitute an immense 
charge, nobly shouldered. We are a long way away from 
the days when the true Scotsman talked contemptuously of 
the Church as a “‘ Pisky shop.” These “‘ Whisky shops and 
Pisky shops are the undoing of Scotland” was once said. 
Now even the lowland shepherd who made the remark 
would change his expression. The Church in its mission- 
field does noble work, concentrating on poor places. 
Recently an appeal has been made in Scotland for help in 
Antigua, said to be the poorest diocese on earth. Poor, 
that is, with the poverty of the British West Indies, once so 
rich, now a mere Cinderella of the Empire. Scotsmen give 
cautiously, but they give none the worse for that, and it is 
hoped that not only money but some understanding sym- 
pathy of the West Indian problems, which are also Imperial 
problems, may be the result. 

A. X. Scorr 
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GAMES IN THE FAR EAST 
THE RISING CULT OF ATHLETICS 


Durine the last few years considerable attention has been 
paid to the rising tide of Nationalism in the Far East, and 
much has been written on the subject, but a circumstance 
which appears to have received considerably less attention 
than it deserves is the hold which “ athletics,” as they are 
known in America and Europe, have recently taken on the 
peoples of these countries. It is, of course, true that the 
number of those who watch, or take part in, some form of 
athletics is but a small portion of the whole population of 
a country like China or Japan, but a beginning has been 
made, and it seems certain that the movement will spread 
year by year. Beyond the mere fact that the peoples of 
China, Japan, and the Philippine Islands have commenced 
to play or watch the games of the West simultaneously with 
their desire to adopt westernized political institutions (a 
desire already achieved many years ago by the Japanese), 
the writer considers that there are one or two aspects 
possessing deep significance. To begin with, “‘ nationalism ”’ 
is a heady wine which is apt to prove too potent at times 
for those who drink it undiluted. The provision of other 
interests, either in the shape of physical exercise or in the 
sedentary form of a spectacle to be watched and discussed, 
is all to the good. The Cesars provided panem et circences 
for the mob of Rome with a definite object. Modern athletic 
contests are on a different plane, and there is comparatively 
little in them which is degrading to the players or spectators, 
but there is no doubt about the excitement and interest 
they create. Many of those who play these games in the 
Far East are comparatively well-to-do and intelligent, and 
it is from them and their companions that some of the 
leaders of their respective countries may come. The standard 
of living does not as a rule permit the members of the poorer 
classes to participate in organized games, although one may 
see little ragged street urchins in Hong-Kong kicking about 
a football, or some substitute for it, on open pieces of ground 
just as they do at home. The inculcation of our standards 
of sportsmanship is bound to have an excellent influence, 
and the meeting of Chinese, etc., teams with white teams 
has provided a common meeting-ground for the different 
nationalities. Lastly, although games as we know them are 
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at present mostly confined to the big towns where there are 


white settlements, they are, in the writer’s opinion, certain 
to spread gradually to the interior, in the same way as the 
nationalist movements in China and the Philippines started 
in Canton and Manila and gradually spread over the country. 
If they do, they will exercise a deep and, on the whole, 
beneficial influence on the mass of the people. 

As the Far East is the meeting-place of two modern 
civilizations, that of America and of Western Europe, it is 
only to be expected that in the sphere of athletics Associa- 
tion football and baseball nhoute occupy the two most 
prominent places. 

The Chinese have taken up Association football with 
great keenness, and have made remarkable strides in recent 
years. About twenty years ago Chinese football was not 
taken seriously by British teams, but as an instance of the 
rapid strides made, when the Far Eastern Olympic Games 
were held in Shanghai in 1927, the final of the Association 
football was fought out between a Chinese team and a 
British Army team drawn from eight or nine regiments up 
to full strength plus other troops. It was thought that the 
Army team would win easily, but they only just won 4-3 
after a good game. In the league matches a Chinese team 
beat all the British teams, and again in Hong-Kong one of 
the Chinese teams beat all the naval and military and other 
European teams at a time when the garrison was larger than 
usual. The spectators are enthusiastic and intelligent, but 
perhaps too prone to copy some of the worst features of 
modern professional football in their fervent support of their 
own team. However, it is probable that higher standards 
of sportsmanship will gradually prevail. The Chinese play 
a hard, clean game, and the players strike one as being both 
fast and sturdy. 

Baseball is played more extensively by the Japanese and 
Filipinos, and they have many eppennunities of playing 
against American naval teams. 

Rugby football has been. started in Japan, and a team 
from Meiji University visited Shanghai in 1927 and gave 
a good account of itself against different local teams. It is 
much to be hoped that the game will “take on” in Japan, 
where there is a great opportunity for a game of this nature. 

Lawn tennis is almost universal in its popularity, and 
the Japanese and Chinese (in the. coast towns) have made 
remarkable progress. _ It is well known that. some of the 
Japanese are in the first flight, and it-is noteworthy that 
M. Cochet himself and other members of the French. team 
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touring in the Far East were beaten in Japan. One does 
not know how true the form was on this occasion, but in 
international centres like Hong-Kong and Shanghai, Japanese 
and Chinese are well to the fore, while in Hong-Kong par- 
ticularly the singles and doubles championships have been 
won by Japanese or Chinese for years past. Perhaps the 
salient feature of their game is their activity, and there is 
a saying that the ball must be over the stop netting before 
an opponent can be certain it will not be returned. Tennis 
is widely played, and there are tennis leagues on the same 
lines as football leagues. 

Basket-ball is a game which is not taken seriously at 
home, but is played by the Chinese and others in the Far 
East, presumably on account of the vogue for it in the 
States as a first-class game, and when played hard and 
keenly is certainly a much better game than we rate it. 
The young Chinaman changes into shorts and vests with 
club colours when playing it in a competition, and it has 
the added advantage that it can be played both indoors and 
out-of-doors and by artificial light after sunset. 

Swimming is another sport which appeals both to Chinese 
and Japanese, while last, but not least, there is cricket, 
which, however, is confined to towns where there is a large 
British element. It is not restricted to them, but is played 
by the Chinese, Portuguese, and Indians, and in Hong-Kong 
there are two divisions in the cricket league. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


[This letter was written to the Editor privately. It is 
printed here because he is convinced that it represents over- 
seas opinion. | 


CanaDA, August 31, 1930. 


Your present so-called Government is a joke, but so, I 
regret to say, was the former Conservative outfit; and with 
such a majority, had a dominating leader led them, instead 
of letting Winston Churchill run wild and chain Britain up 
to the gold standard, how much could have been accom- 
plished in China, India, Egypt, and elsewhere. 

Britain seems to be afflicted with a lot of damn cowards, 
weakly giving away all along the line—instead of governing 
with truth and justice—until every heathen outfit despises 
our rule and seeks to set it at naught, alas! 

India will pan out all right in the end. Birdwood, who 
commanded the 5th Army, is still in command there. 

I wish he was Governor instead of Irwin, as he knows the 
game by a lifetime of experience, 

Your judgment of Bennett is sound. He has “ guts,” 
and has a backbone that does not partake of the limberness 
of a fish-worm as do those of so many of our so-called leaders. 
I don’t like his so frequent reference to “‘ with the help of 
almighty God I will do so and so, or perish ’’—a bit theatrical, 

smacks of the Kaiser, now doing time at Doorn. 
We in Canada owe Britain so much for freely setting us 
up in national business that when there are any trade favours 
going I’m strong for passing them to the Motherland as bread 
cast upon the waters. It’s a family duty. 

Many Americans seriously think that Britain is down and 
out forever, and they hope to take her place in commerce 
and world affairs. They fail to understand the breed who 
are never at their best until backed into a corner where they 
have to fight for their lives or their living. They are near 
there now, but within a few years, despite all the damn fools 
their Government may be afflicted with, they will emerge 
greater than in their palmiest days—it’s so written. 

Yes! I’d give a sixpence to hear Bennett and Hertzog cross 
swords. I’ll back Bennett to win or bust up the show doing it. 

Fair trade within the Empire is what will tie the Common- 
wealth together as a start, and ’twill ultimately bring about 
much freer trade in the Empire when the leaders of the 
various parts seek to upbuild the whole, because ‘‘ United we 
stand” is true. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


THE rain diagram published in this magazine has, until now, 
dealt only with the British Islands as a whole. In the 
National Review of September 1929, referring to the general 
curve for the British Isles, it was said that “‘a curve can 
be computed in a similar way for any individual place, but 
this, of course, would be a more searching test; for example, 
on an occasion when the official forecast might correctly 
give for the whole of England, ‘ Mainly fine and warm, but 
a thundery tendency locally,’ the diagram would show the 
locality of the rain-gauge into which the thunder shower 
was expected to fall.” This being realized, it is thought 
that, as a rain guide, the diagram would be improved by 
the addition of curves for two individual places typical of 
British rainfall. Meteorologists recognize at least three 
different types of rainfall, but for our present purposes two 
main divisions only will be considered in detail: the one 
may be called the Coastal and the other the Continental 
type of rainfall. Cahirciveen, situated at the foot of the 
Kerry mountains in the south-west of Ireland and almost 
fully open to the Atlantic, gives a good example of the 
Coastal rains, and London probably provides as good an 
example as any in England of the Continental type. The 
readings in the past of rain-gauges situated at Cahirciveen 
(Valentia) and of Kew (London) have therefore been analysed, 
and, based on the same principles as before, curves for these 
two places have been added to the diagram, As a guide, 
we believe these additional curves will prove useful, but no 
great precision is anticipated; in checking our results, we 
are entirely satisfied if any rain at all is recorded in the 
rain-gauge indicated when the curve reaches the level of 
the black shading, and we are equally satisfied if no appre- 
ciable moisture is recorded when the curve falls to the level 
of its base line. It should be remembered also that, in 
accordance with convention, the accumulated rainfall of the 
preceding 24 hours, recorded each morning, is allotted to 
the previous day. The final dates on which the reports 
leave the author’s hands are shown at the foot of the reports, 
and it may here be said that whilst ‘ persistence” of 
weather type is of paramount importance in making a 
forecast for 12 or 24 hours, it is of no value whatever for 
our long-range method, being usually misleading if used for 
more than a week in advance, 
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Explanation.—The two upper curves represent the “expec- 


tations of rain ’’—not necessarily the ‘“‘ rain amounts ”—for 

Valentia in the 8.W. of Ireland and for London; these two 

places have been selected as being fairly typical of British 

rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas show the 
times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve 
gives an estimate of the varying number of places in Great 

Britain and Ireland where rain will be recorded; stippled 

shading in this curve shows when rain is least expected. The 

diagram will usually prove to be a useful guide for selecting 
wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended 
to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast; it is, by design, 
more likely to be one day early, and before facts, than one 

day late and after the event. The day referred to is the 24 

hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain’’ includes precipi- 

tation of all sorts. 

' The indications at present are: 

(a) That, considering the British Isles as a whole, the 
total rainfall during the coming three months will be 
decidedly below the seasonal average. 

(b) That this expected deficiency will be strongly marked 
over at least half of the British Isles. 

(c) That the first 16 days of October will be relatively 
dry and will be generally the driest part of the month. 

(d) That—excepting a short interruption in parts of 
England on or about October 13th—the driest five 
days of the month will occur between October 10th 
and 16th. 

(e) That, in most places, the wettest week of the month 
will occur between October 21st and 28th. 
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WEATHER NOTES FOR OCTOBER. 


October is usually wet everywhere in the British Isles. 
In the west and north-west, January and December are 
the wettest months of the year, in the east and south-east 
of England, October is the wettest. Nearly twice as much 
rain falls in England during October as during April. 

In the autumn an anticyclone is nearly always accom- 
panied by land fogs which may extend over the sea near 
the coasts, but these are not true sea fogs. If a high 
pressure system (anticyclone) is centred to the eastward 
over the Continent and extends westward over the British 
Isles, the weather in the south-east of England is often 
dull and misty but without rain; this state of things may 
prevail for several days accompanied by light south-east 
and easterly winds. In the present month there seems 
some probability .of fogs developing about October 7th, 
and again eight days later. There are also reasons to 
expect that on or about October 26th a marked fall of the 
barometer will occur, accompanied or followed by high 
winds or gales. 

The Greenwich records show that the mean temperature 
of the whole year is normally reached on October 2lst, 
and that the rate at which the temperature decreases is at 
a maximum in mid-October. 

According to the daily Press, a German professor pre- 
dicts abnormal cold in October and November. Our own 
investigations for the south-east of England do not point 
to any abnormalities of temperature of long duration in 
October; they indicate a probability of three or four cold 
nights with inland frosts in the middle of the month, some- 
time between October 13th and 17th, also two or three 
cold days centred about October 24th or 25th. 

October 18th is known as St. Luke’s Summer. The 
eastward departure of an anticyclone and the setting in 
of rain are preceded by a noticeably warm day with south- 
erly winds; in the present case this may occur within two 
days of October 18th. 

Normally the odds are 80 to 1 against thunder being 
heard in London on any particular day in October. The 
diagram suggests thunder rains in parts of England some- 
time between October 12th and 14th, and possibly again 
about October 21st. 

Eclipse weather is popularly supposed to be treacherous 
and not to be depended on; there happens to be an eclipse 
of the moon on October 21. DunBoyne. 17.ix.1930 
VOL. XCV 52 
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Lincoln, by Emil Ludwig, translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. Putnam, 21s. 

The Generalship of Ulysses S. Grant, by Colonel J. F. C. Fuller. 
Murray, 21s. 

Sherman, by B. H. Liddell Hart. Benn, 21s. 


THe American Civil War makes permanently fascinating 
reading for us. It is such a superb epic. Both sides fought 
magnificently, with ardour and patriotism, equally animated 
by what they conceived to be the right. And if we have had 
to admit that the North was more justified than the South, 
that its vision was larger, its thought more enlightened, its 
humanity more profound, we cannot but sympathize with 
the weaker side, outnumbered and surrounded, fighting 
gallantly against odds. It was not merely force struggling 
against physical force, but one idea pitted against another. 
If it began as a commercial difference, a quarrel about 
tariffs; if slavery was inextricably mixed up with the ques- 
tion, though not the real issue—these things gradually 
became absorbed in the fundamental antagonism between 
one conception of life and another: the North was fighting 
for the idea of union, of a grand empire whole and undivided; 
the South for a way of living, and the right to govern itself. 
Moreover, we cannot but feel that this was to some extent 
our war, fought as it was by people closely allied to us in 
blood, speaking our language (perhaps the fact that the 
despatches on both sides are written in English helps to 
make this war more comprehensible than others), disputing 
forms of government just as we did in our Civil War. And 
we feel that in the way they fought, in the cleanliness, the 
spirit, and the gallantry, they set an example it would be 
well for us as Anglo-Saxons to remember. 

There can be no discussion as to which side produced the 
better soldiers, for they were equally hardy, determined, 
spirited, and self-reliant. The Southerners, perhaps, had 
more dash, and made better cavalry: the Northerners were 
possibly more dogged. It is true that there were many 
desertions on both sides, and that discipline in the early 
days was often woefully lacking: that is bound to occur 
when huge armies are suddenly formed out of peaceful citi- 
zens expected to fight each other. But which side produced 
the better generals will always be matter for dispute. Lee 
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and Jackson for the South made war as brilliant masters of 
the game, and their victories were triumphs of psychology 
as much as marvellous applications of professional know- 
ledge. It was Grant’s character that bafiled Lee in the last 
campaign from the Wilderness to Petersburg, as it was Lee’s 
skill that held off Grant in that titanic struggle which was 
as much a struggle of wills as it was of bullets. Grant and 
Sherman, on the other hand, gained their triumphs by such 
audacious extensions of the rules of war as to seem to some 
critics to defy those rules. With the wisdom of those who 
are wise after the event, we can, of course, see that the 
result was a foregone conclusion, not only because the North 
had twice the population to draw on, and the command of 
the sea essential to the South, but because Lincoln was a 
very great man and Jefferson Davis was not. Moreover, 
the whole world-tendency of development was on the side of 
the North. But as far as generalship goes, there is little to 
choose. Grant and Sherman, Lee and Jackson, have all been 
acclaimed by competent students as the greatest of the generals 
concerned, and equals among the greatest captains. Jackson, it 
is true, never had command of great forces, and perhaps owes 
his position to the persuasiveness of Colonel Henderson's pen. 

To read these books on Grant and Sherman is an illumi- 
nating experience (and to their story a book on Lincoln is a 
necessary background), since for a large period of the war 
they acted in concert in the same campaigns; and when 
they were separated they still acted in concert, so much so 
that Sherman’s march to the sea may be taken as one part 
of a single campaign of which Grant’s hammer-and-tongs 
tussle with Lee was the other. Moreover, Grant and Sher- 
man are rivals for the laurel of military supremacy. Colonel 
Fuller claims that it was Grant’s imagination that inspired 
the victorious side; Captain Liddell Hart declares that 
Sherman was “ the genius of the Civil War.’ As one reads 
Colonel Fuller’s book, one is sure that he is right: while 
reading Captain Liddell Hart’s, one veers to the opposite 
opinion. On considering the matter afterwards it is difficult 
not to give the palm to Grant. Captain Hart is a touch too 
enthusiastic; he will admit no blemish on his hero: if he is 
happy enough to gain by a piece of mistaken judgment, that 
is his genius; if his adversary does so, that is mere un- 
deserved luck. We feel in the end that Captain Hart is too 
uncritical. Colonel Fuller is more sober, and so more con- 
vincing. He admits that Grant was not a subtle tactician; 
he shows us how he learnt from his early mistakes—from the 
engagement at Belmont that he must have reserves, from 
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the Confederate attack at Shiloh that he must prepare 
against surprise by digging, and so on. By not hiding his 
weakness, he proves his strength. 

Doubt may remain as to whose mind was responsible for 
Sherman’s historic march from Atlanta to the sea. Colonel 
Fuller, in a well-reasoned and well-documented appendix, 
claims that the idea was Grant’s. Ina sense it was: he saw 
the advantage of an encircling movement against his enemy’s 
rear, but he did not see how it was to be done. It was Sher- 
man’s boldness that enabled him to see that he might ignore 
Hood’s unbeaten army operating to his north-west on Nash- 
ville (leaving it to be dealt with by Thomas), cut free from 
his base with supplies for only a limited period, and live on 
the country. It was some time before he could overcome 
Grant’s reluctance to allow him to do this. The final per- 
mission shows the greatness of both men; Grant’s greatness 
in trusting his subordinate to act on his own initiative—a 
greatness the lack of which was largely the cause of his pre- 
decessors’ failures—and Sherman’s greatness in daring it. 
But after all Grant was responsible for the whole thing; 
Sherman’s failure would have meant his also; he depended 
for success on Sherman’s success, while Sherman was respon- 
sible for himself alone. And again, it was an acknowledge- 
ment from Grant of Sherman’s greatness to allow him to do 
it. But if the final idea was Sherman’s, he had learnt of the 
possibility of such a thing from Grant’s Vicksburg campaign, 
which had at first filled him with forebodings, and of which 
he did not see the brilliance until it had been successfully 
concluded. That campaign, indeed, was a masterpiece. 
Cutting off from his base, Grant divided his forces, but was 
able always to concentrate them in superior numbers at the 
decisive point in a manner that must have called forth 
Stonewall Jackson’s admiration. If, as Captain Hart main- 
tains, Sherman was the greatest strategist of the war, it was 
from Grant that he had learnt to be so. 

The acknowledged model for books on the Civil War is— 
one may say this without fear of serious contradiction— 
Henderson’s Stonewall Jackson, and to say that neither of 
these books is up to that level is not to say that they are 
bad books—they are not; they are both good ones. Both 
make the point that many mistakes of the last war might 
have been avoided had more attention been paid in our 
military schools to the lessons of this one, since the Civil 
War was the first to be fought under anything approaching 
modern conditions, the first war in which whole peoples were 
engaged, using modern weapons and modern transport. 
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Colonel Fuller calls it the first war produced by the Indus- 
trial Revolution. But surely to say that for the first time 
it was made clear that infantry could not frontally attack 
an entrenched enemy is to go too far. In the early part of 
Blenheim, Marlborough’s infantry shattered itself to pieces 
on the French field fortifications, just as much as the Federals 
shattered themselves to pieces at Cold Harbour, or as much 
as the Confederates broke against the hasty defences of 
Gettysburg. On the other hand, such is the strangeness of 
war, nobody dared order the Federals under Thomas to 
attack frontally, against trenches and guns, the steep scarp 
of the hill at Chattanooga: yet the troops did so of their 
own volition, and carried it. 

The storming of that ridge (to digress a little) is one of the 
most amazing incidents of the whole war, and is usually 
described as a great miracle. ‘“ It was nothing of the sort,” 
Colonel Fuller declares; ‘‘ instead, it was an act of common 
sense,” and he goes on to explain in detail how the ridge was 
held, and exactly how and why the Confederate breakdown 
occurred. Captain Hart is of the same opinion, but in his 
airier manner, scorning, as he tells us, to particularize too 
closely, gives no reasoned explanation. ‘“‘ The combination 
of effects,” he says, “is sufficient to explain the causes of the 
collapse to those with any knowledge of battle-psychosis.” 

Another point upon which the two authors are agreed is 
that official military training is stuffy, out of date, fatal to 
the learner, academic and dangerous bunkum. It is true, of 
course, that many of the generals who failed were academi- 
cally trained; but also many of those who failed were not— 
Frémont, for example. But the four great leaders of that 
war were all West Point men: Lee and Jackson were serving 
soldiers when the war broke out; while Grant and Sherman, 
though they had retired, had had several years’ experience 
in the army. As in every other subject, the result depends 
upon the learner as much as upon what is taught. At the 
same time, both authors insist that the making of war is not 
a business for amateurs: it requires, besides imagination, the 
discipline of thought and the discipline of facts. War is 
applied common sense, yes; but common sense, without 
knowledge and experience, is apt to become uncommon 
nonsense. You cannot have it both ways. Moreover, while 
Colonel Fuller argues for Grant’s freedom from orthodox 
strategy, Captain Hart comments as follows on his hesitation 
to allow Sherman to march through Georgia before dealing 
with Hood—‘ Oh, the eternal optimism of these orthodox 
strategists, based on dogma, not on reality!’’ Nor is there, 
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in truth, any ground of complaint that this war was neglected 
as an object of instruction: before the Great War Stonewall 
Jackson was a text-book, at least at the Shop, and no book 
on the operations of war failed to use it for illustrations of 
various principles. But these considerations do not affect 
the value of these books. 

Colonel Fuller’s, in contradistinction with Captain Hart’s, 
is thoroughly well-documented: he gives chapter and verse 
for all his statements. The military, and major, part of his 
book is extremely well done, though it might with advantage 
be supplied with better maps. He makes us see the whole 
situation perfectly clearly: he shows us the working of 
Grant’s mind, and, as we have said, is not afraid to acknow- 
ledge his mistakes. He justifies Grant’s bull-dog harrying 
of Lee, which Captain Hart is a little inclined to sneer at; 
yet he admits that he should not have ordered the second 
attack at Cold Harbour, an order which his troops refused to 
obey. We are shown that Grant, though tenacious of pur- 
pose, had a supple mind, which could adapt itself to cir- 
cumstance and change of circumstance; that he was capable 
of rapid decisions, as in the capture of Fort Donelson. We 
see his mind learning and developing as his experience grew. 
Colonel Fuller leaves us convinced that his expenditure of 
man-power in his Wilderness campaign was justified: he had 
to grasp Lee firmly, to prevent him reinforcing Hood or 
anyone else; his main object was to smash the opposing 
army, in which Lincoln fully supported him, having at last 
learnt the wisdom of not interfering. He saw clearly that 
simply to manceuvre Lee from one position to another, to 
take Richmond and let him go, would have been useless. 
Sherman, on the other hand, was quite right to congratulate 
himself that he had taken Atlanta by skill rather than by 
force; but Atlanta was in itself important, not only as a 
jumping-off place for any further advance, but as a factory 
of Confederate munitions. Both Grant and Sherman were 
right to act as they did in their special circumstances. 

Colonel Fuller’s more general disquisitions on war and 
peace, and their philosophy, will not meet with such easy 
acceptance, though he argues from wide reading. He is not 
one of those soldiers (nor were Grant and Sherman) who sees 
war as an isolated thing, unconnected with the problems of 
peace or the efforts of politicians (apart, of course, from 
their ill-advised meddling in war-time). His discussions are 
interesting, stimulating, and well set-out, but seem to lack a 
solid backing of historical knowledge, of contact with ori- 
ginal documents, to make his position secure. As military 
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history, his book is important; as political philosophy, it is a 
useful awakener. 

Captain Liddell Hart is well equipped to write a good 
narrative biography, perhaps too well equipped in this 
respect to make a good military historian upon whom we 
can unreservedly rely, and his style would be the better for 
fewer irruptions into flippancy, and the deletion of distract- 
ing puns. As before suggested, he is too eager to show that 
Sherman, like the dashing hero in Mr. Shaw’s Arms and the 
Man, never was wrong, whereas even Napoleon declared that 
the best general was the one who made the fewest mistakes. 
On points where Sherman has been criticized, he is inclined 
to lay the blame on others; and as he gives no references to 
authorities, apart from his bibliography at the end, there is 
nothing to show that he has given us all the relevant facts: 
thus we are likely to accept his findings with reserve. As 
already stated, he makes his reader feel that he is not critical 
enough. For instance, when estimating casualties on both 
sides during the Atlanta campaign, he remarks: “ But as 
the total of dead reported as buried by the Union troops was 
more than double that given in the Confederate Medical 
Director’s return, there is a strong suspicion that his total is 
an under-estimate.” But what of the total of buried reported 
by the Union troops? Is this not open to suspicion? Here 
is an extract from one of those extraordinarily gruesome 
stories in In the Midst of Life, by Ambrose Bierce, who 
fought in the war on the Federal side, apparently under 
Sherman. He is describing the “ tidying up ”’ after a battle, 
by which he means burying the dead: “ There was little 
attempt at identification, though in most cases, the burying 
parties being detailed to glean the same ground they had 
assisted to reap, the names of the victorious dead were 
known and listed. The enemy’s fallen had to be content 
with counting. But of that they got enough; many of them 
were counted several times, and the total, as given in the 
report of the victorious commander, denoted rather a hope 
than a result.” 

Both Colonel Fuller and Captain Hart have experience of 
actual warfare, and so what they say is based on a sound 
knowledge of fact: they know what they are talking about. 
Herr Emil Ludwig, on the other hand, has, one would say, 
no personal experience of politics, nor, perhaps, of American 
life. Therefore he does not make us feel that we are on 
solid ground, as we do with the other two writers. Yet his 
book is very readable (once we have got safely over the 
almost incredible sentimentality of the opening pages), and 
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we get a picture of Lincoln, as, no doubt, he appears to some 
people; but not, as we would guess apart from any other 
knowledge, the picture of Lincoln. Rather than a study of 
the man, the book is a collection of anecdotes about Lincoln, 
all, certainly, to the point, and chronologically strung to- 
gether. But a biography of this sort should be more than 
that; it should be more historically conceived. We cannot 
get a clear idea of the President’s personality without being 
given much more of the tumultuous political background of 
his life. Nor can we see him in proper proportion without 
being put into much more intimate contact with the person- 
alities with whom he was engaged, either as friends or 
enemies. It is not enough to tell us that Lincoln was tall 
and untidily dressed, and that his chief rival, Douglas, was 
short, dapper, aristocratic. We want to know much more 
about the political philosophy of both of them. Herr Ludwig 
stresses far too heavily Lincoln’s desire to free the slaves: 
this was a consideration quite secondary in his mind to 
keeping the States united. “‘ Never again, since Abraham 
Lincoln died,’ Herr Ludwig concludes, ‘‘ has an innocent 
man worn fetters in the United States. Since he lived, 
worked, and was slain, all men to whom God has given the 
gift of life are there born free.” Apart from the dubiety of 
the statement, and the terrible journalistic jargon, this 
would not have pleased Lincoln so much as to have said of 
him, “ Thanks to Abraham Lincoln, the Union was pre- 
served.”” He did, we know, feel for the slaves; he did 
desire their liberation, but he was never an extreme aboli- 
tionist. The Liberation Manifesto was a political move to 
strengthen the North, not the object and end of his labours. 
He wanted the Union, of course, partly because he held the 
democratic ideal, as the famous conclusion of the Gettysburg 
oration testifies: ‘‘ We here highly resolve that those dead 
shall not have died in vain—that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom—and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” In reviving an exploded legend that Lin- 
coln had set his heart on negro emancipation from a ver 
early age, Herr Ludwig does no service to history. Indeed, 
the book altogether is historically negligible: it adds neither 
knowledge of facts nor a new interpretation to our view of 
this really great man. 

This is not to say that the book is not a good piece of 
popularization: considered as such it is valuable. To those 
who know nothing of Lincoln’s life, and little of his achieve- 
ment, it will be fascinating reading. Herr Ludwig is too 
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much inclined to make Lincoln out grotesque, as when he 
describes his fumbling with his hat and stick before delivering 
his First Inaugural address, so as to give an impression of 
gawkiness, by no mearis shared by all his hearers. The 
space so taken up might well have been used for telling us 
more about Seward, or Chase, of whom we glean little, or of 
Stanton, of whom we gather nothing. But the picture is 
vivid: in its main lines, with the exceptions noted, it is true. 
It would be an excellent book for senior schoolboys or 
schoolgirls, or for the adults who do not wish their reading 
to require from them any effort of concentration, or any 
independent thought. 

Herr Ludwig certainly does give some idea of the amazing 
difficulties with which Lincoln had to contend; it is in his 
overcoming of these, far more than in his idealism, which, 
after all, a great number shared, that he is a great man. The 
war being a civil war, he could never be sure of his own side; 
he had to encounter the hostility of a part of the Press, and 
sometimes that of his own Cabinet. He had to keep a popu- 
lace happy and confident, when they were ignorantly im- 
patient for victories which he knew could not come at once. 
In this war, as in many others, much good soldier blood was 
spilled to soothe the nerves of the civilians. He was ham- 
pered at first by incompetent generals, and this led him to 
undue interference with military operations—until he found 
Grant, in whom he had confidence. In every war, and more 
than ever under democracy, politicians cause trouble to their 
armies, often disaster, and Lincoln cannot be found not 
guilty here; but it was not altogether his fault. The great 
general, of course, understands the needs of politics, if not 
the politicians’ vindictiveness; and both Grant and Sherman 
owe something of their fame to this larger grasp of war. 
Lee, less in touch with popular feeling, allowed himself to be, 
or was forced to be, too much tied to a narrow political con- 
ception. Herr Ludwig does not seem to grasp the relation- 
ship between the civil and the military powers in war-time, 
and has one page on military subjects which will astonish 
those with the smallest knowledge of war either historically 
or strategically considered. But after all that is not his 
province. For all its faults, the book is an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of Lincoln, and makes a useful third to 
the other two. 

What emerges abundantly and charmingly from these 
books is the real greatness of spirit of all three of these his- 
toric figures—their generosity, their humane love of their 
country, their wholeheartedness, and their determination to 
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heal the wounds of war as soon as possible. Had Lincoln 
not been murdered, the gentler peace would have pleased 
both soldiers better. As great men, each recognized the 
greatness of the others. Lincoln had absolute trust in 
Grant. “I hardly know what to think of him,” he said on 
Grant’s first visit to Washington. ‘ He’s the quietest little 
fellow you ever saw. He makes the least fuss of any man I 
ever knew. ... The only evidence you have that he’s in any 
particular place is that he makes things move.” Other 
generals were always bothering him, asking his approval of 
their plans, trying to shove the responsibility on to him. Not 
so Grant. ‘‘ He hasn’t told me what his plans are. I don’t 
know, and I don’t want to know. I am glad to find a man 
who can go ahead without me.’’ When Grant was ap- 
proached with a view to running him for the Presidency at 
the end of Lincoln’s first term of office, he burst out emphati- 
cally: ‘‘ They can’t compel me to do it.” “‘ Have you said 
this to the President?” ‘‘ No, I have not thought it worth 
while to assure the President of my opinion. I consider it as 
important for the cause that he should be selected as that the 
army should be successful in the field.” He believed, that 
is, that only Lincoln could carry out a humaner peace; just 
as Sherman, on hearing of the President’s murder, hurriedly 
tried to make such terms with the opposing military leader 
such as he knew Lincoln would have approved. 

Lincoln summed up Sherman early in the war. When an 
insubordinate officer complained to the President that 
Sherman had threatened to shoot him, Lincoln looked at 
Sherman and said: ‘ Well, if I were you, and he threatened 
to shoot me, I wouldn’t trust him, for I believe he’d do it.” 
Grant gave Sherman an absolutely free hand; but on the 
occasion when Grant was apparently going to prevent him 
from carrying out his northerly march from Savannah (a 
march really greater, though less spectacular, than that to 
the sea, with its clever feinting right and left, and its over- 
coming of lateral obstacles) he did not dream of grumbling. 
When it was proposed to promote him to Lieutenant-General, 
so as to make him level with Grant, and make his super- 
session of him possible, he wrote to his brother: “I will 
accept no commission that would tend to create a rivalry 
with Grant. I want him to hold what he has earned and got. 
IT have all the rank I want.” And to Grant he wrote in almost 
the same words, adding: ‘‘ I doubt if men in Congress fully 
realize that you and I are honest in our professions of want 
of ambition.” This quality of loyalty in all three men is 
more than touching, it is an example and an inspiration: it 
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was a loyalty not only to each other—and that is rare enough 
—but to the cause they served. They had their reward in 
the love of the people with whom they had to deal. But 
Lincoln alone was saved from disillusion by his death in the 
moment of victory. Grant, twice President, and hopelessly 
at sea in that position; and Sherman, who steadfastly refused 
to meddle with politics, both saw the politicians delay for 
years the cause they both had much at heart—the friendly 
union of the North and South. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


THOSE who remember Mr. Middleton Murry’s Keats and 
Shakespeare will welcome his latest book, Studies in Keats 
(Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.), which consists of essays, 
designed to fill gaps, he tells us, of which he became sensible 
since writing the earlier book. As a devoted admirer of 
Keats, Mr. Murry stands barely this side idolatry, but he 
does not for that reason limit himself, as so many critics 
would do, to idle panegyric. His perceptive intellect and 
acute sensibility drive him to study every phrase, every word 
of Keats, to leave nothing obscured, to link up the statements 
of one poem with hints in another, and sentences in various 
letters. Hardly anyone can be as well equipped as Mr. 
Murry is to do this, and nobody else is attempting it; thus 
his illumination of his subject is extremely valuable. Under 
his hand Keats becomes a solid and coherent figure, a poetic 
philosopher of greater profundity and beauty, even, than one 
had supposed. The only criticism it is possible to venture 
against this book is that Mr. Murry perhaps takes some of 
Keats’s utterances too seriously; for him everything Keats 
says must come from the profoundest depths of his nature, 
conscious or subconscious: it is as though the poet should 
never be allowed any lighter moments, and, like Charles 
Lamb’s Scotchman, should always be speaking on oath. 
This, however, is a small blemish on a book which is a first- 
class piece of literary criticism, which enables us the better 
to understand, and therefore the better to enjoy, the poetry 
and the letters of Keats. 


Mr. Guy Chapman has taken for his province the works 
of that strange, erratic genius, William Beckford of Fonthill. 
Having already issued the Travel Diaries and Vathek, with 
the “‘ Episodes,” he now gives us The Vision and Liber Veri- 
tatis (Constable, 18s.). The former was written when Beck- 
ford was seventeen years old, and is a forerunner of Vathek. 
It is an amazing performance in sustained fantasy for any- 
body to have produced; even the prose is astonishingly 
mature, so that the reader is not distracted by awkwardness 
or ill-trimmed luxuriance from pleasure in the Vision. In 
Liber Veritatis, Beckford indulged the spleen he felt in later 
years at not being granted a peerage, and in most amusingly 
satirical passages “* pulls the peerage about sadly.” 


In so far as Show me Death, by W. Redvers Dent (Con- 
stable, 7s. 6d.), is a personal record—as far, that is, as can 
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be judged—it is an extremely good book. Where it is fiction 
and fiction with a purpose, it is indeterminate and senti- 
mental. Mr. Dent is a Canadian, who joined the C.M.R. in 
1916, when he was only sixteen years old, was wounded at 
the Somme, and returned in time for Passchendaele. His 
pictures of the war, in the line, behind the line, and at home, 
are vivid, forceful, and economical. It is a well-balanced 
view of war which he gives us, in that he indulges in no use- 
less diatribes; but he shirks nothing. Anyone reading this 
book will get a fair notion of what modern war is like. The 
literature of the last war is remarkable in that it is written 
largely by people who can write and who fought in the 
ranks; it is therefore rather different in attitude from the 
literature of other wars, though such writings as do exist— 
for example, the Memoirs of Rifleman Harris and the Diary 
of the Unknown Soldier, both of the Peninsular War—do not 
show much more enthusiasm for this ultima ratio than 
writers of the present day. Mr. Dent’s book is a fine tribute 
to Canadian heroism. 


Nothing to Pay (Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d.) is by Mr. Cara- 
doc Evans. That is to say, it is a bitter, mordant satire, not 
on the Welsh alone, for the things of which he writes, though 
clothed in Welsh detail, are really universal. The book is a 
savage, sardonic exposure of the miserly life; Amos in this 
book can rank with Harpagon or Balzac’s skinflint. The 
whole book is superbly written in a condensed style, in which 
every piece of description, every piece of character-drawing 
tells. It is, of course, a book which many will find too 
unpleasant to enjoy, if they regard it as a picture of life. It 
is not, though oddly enough it is continually referred to as, a 
“realistic ’’ piece of writing, as though anything which gives 
an unflattering view of humanity must necessarily be more 
photographically accurate than one which is more encour- 
aging. But Nothing to Pay is not a realistic book; it is a 
fantasy—a fantasy of evil, certainly, but none the less a 
fantasy. For you cannot call a work where the magnifying- 
glass is brought to bear on certain aspects while others are 
ignored, a realistic book. Ivanhoe is realism itself compared 
with Mr. Evans’s book, which is still further removed from 
everyday by the Anglo-Welsh idiom he has invented to be 
his vehicle. 


Economic Prosperity in the British Empire, by Stephen 
Leacock, LL.D. (Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd., 7s. 6d.). 
The purpose of this treatise, as stated in its opening sen- 
tence, is to discuss the economic integration of the British 
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Empire, or, in other words, the establishment of a system of 
mutual co-operation for the development of its vast potential 
wealth and for the expansion on a corresponding scale of its 
present limited population. 

The author is Dr. Leacock, the well-known man of letters, 
and the thesis which he proceeds to elaborate is that the 
time has come to abandon, once and for all, the order of 
ideas under which the Empire has been allowed to grow up 
haphazard, as chance might dictate, and by a sustained 
effort of constructive statesmanship to shape its course in 
such a way as will enable its citizens, by unity of purpose and 
control, to take full advantage of the splendid heritage which 
their history has given them. 

It is evident that Dr. Leacock has special qualifications 
for the task he has set himself. As head of the department 
of economics and political science at the McGill University of 
Montreal, he combines the necessary technical equipment 
with an intimate knowledge of the possibilities of the situa- 
tion as seen from the Canadian centre in relation at once to 
America on the one side and Great Britain and the rest of 
her Dominions on the other. When, therefore, he assures us 
that under proper direction the British Empire might in 
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course of time rival and even surpass the United States in 
economic stature, whether we agree with him or not, we feel 
that he is not speaking at random, that he is entitled to an 
attentive hearing, and that he is striking a note of courage 
and enthusiasm very sadly needed in these difficult and 
anxious times. 

The history of the British Empire, as he presents it, is 
indeed a history of singular political blindness and incapacity. 
The old colonial system, which with all its faults contained 
within itself the secret of a magnificent future, was wrecked 
by the fatal quarrel with the American colonies and the disas- 
trous separation that followed, and thus the great idea of the 
essential unity of Great Britain and her colonies, implicit in 
that system, was heedlessly sacrificed to perversity and 
pride. 

The new system, if system it can be called, which took 
its place grew up under a different régime, a régime domi- 
nated for one hundred years or more by the school of political 
thought which sees in the doctrine of laissez-faire the surest 
guide of statesmanship. Under the influence of this doctrine 
the idea of any distinct purpose or plan, other than that of 
letting things alone, was definitely discarded. The end 
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might be, probably would be, in the fullness of time, com- 
plete separation. If so, it was accepted with the complacent 
fatalism characteristic of the laissez-faire school. 

Do we still accept this creed, or are we willing, while there 
is still time, to throw it over in our dealings with the Domin- 
ions, as we have in fact already thrown it over in so many 
departments of internal administration? 

If we are ready to do this, the ground we have lost, or 
much of it, may yet be regained. In the first place, the way 
will be opened, if not to Empire free trade, at least to an all- 
round Imperial Tariff against foreign countries, which is 
perhaps as near to the ideal of Empire free trade as is now 
practicable. But this is not the whole story. Such a tariff, 
valuable as it would be in itself alike to Great Britain and the 
Dominions, would be but a single factor in the far more com- 
prehensive scheme which Dr. Leacock has at heart, and which 
is nothing less than the co-ordination under central control 
of the economic resources of the whole Empire. By this 
means two processes mutually interdependent, and each the 
complement of the other, would be set on foot. On the one 
hand vast areas in Canada, Australia, and the other Domin- 
ions, now void of population and crying out for development, 
might be made rapidly available for the surplus labour of 
this country, which to the tune of millions can find no 
employment as things are, and even under the most rigid 


protective tariff can never hope to be fully absorbed here. | 
On the other hand there might be diverted, under compétent 


direction, to the same great enterprise the British capital and 
credit which hitherto, in private hands, has been freely sunk 
in foreign investment and has thus, without regard to the 
consequences, been employed in financing our rivals until at 
last they are in a position to compete with and supplant us. 

Such is a brief and most imperfect sketch of a very 
thoughtful and suggestive book. It covers a wide field and 
includes recommendations on such subjects as the creation 
of an Empire debt, the introduction of the decimal system, 
and the substitution, in an Empire coinage, of the dollar for 
the pound, which may appeal more readily to Canadian than 
English ears. But they are not essential to the main pur- 
pose, as above described, which, as the author claims, is 
inspired by an earnest desire for human welfare in a united 
British Commonwealth. Appearing as it does most oppor- 
tunely on the eve of an Imperial Conference, when many of 
the questions it raises must come under discussion, it can 
have no better or worthier inspiration. 


The National Review Library will be resumed next month. 
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